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AN OLD-FASHIONED CALIFORNIA FARM LASTING EFFECT OF FIRES ON FOREST GROWTH 
CHARLES H. SHINN 

Interesting facts are given vagaeding the terrible fires which 

In these days we hear so much about horticulture and agricul- have scourged the forests of Maine in years past, in the forthcom- 
ture on a large scale in California. that we are apt to forget how ing report of the forestry commissioner of Maine. The first one of 
many farmers in the state must be carrying on their business much the earliest great fires of which we have any record was about 
as they would elsewhere. The plain, old-fashioned, all-round farm __the year 1795, which ravaged the section south of Mt Katahdin, 
exists by the thousand in California, and there isroom for many embracing an area of 200 square miles in extent. From 
more of the same sort. Fruit does not grow equally well every- this territory much good-sized pine has been taken during late years, 


where, and special crops require special adaptations, but mixed but so far as learned no other kind of timber. The second, and by 
farming gives occupation to every member of the family, and is far the most destructive fire that ever occurred in Maine, took 
often safer for the average man than any other system. place in 1825—the same year as the great Miramichi fire in New 

The illustration shows a farmyard scene in the San Joaquin Brunswick. This fire ravaged the forests in the Piscataquis and 
valley, a type of hundreds that one sees in riding across the great upper Penobscot valleys, and its boundaries, where not obscured by 
level plains that extend for 400 miles south of Red Bluff tothe clearings or later fires, are perfectly defined by the charred stumps 
mountains of southern Kern. Climate, soil and productions are all “y the nature of the succeeding growth. This fire started Oct 
illustrated in this glimpse. The farm is 320 acres in extent, and 7, 1825, in a town in the Piscataquis valley,—what town is not stated, 








FARMYARD SCENE IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
the products are hay, grain, hogs and cattle. A small wooden —und the total territory covered was over 1300 square miles. This 
building of rough lumber, whitewashed, is thought sufficient in fire burned from Oct 7th till extinguished by snow fall, a period of 
that mild climate for a farmhouse, and another in the background four or five weeks. The third great forest fire which has been 
is occupied by the workmen. The stable, with a long stack of | mapped in Maine occurred in the year 1837. This commenced on 
alfalfa hay behind it; the lines of poplar trees for shade and fuel; the meadows of the Sebois river, spread northwardly, burning the 
the well shed, where grapevines are planted; the large open space,— town of Patten and nearly two townships northwest, westerly to the 
are all characteristic of this type of California farm. In fact, there. east branch of the Penobscot river and through two or three town- 
are so many ranches that resemble this one in general feature that ships, and from thence into Aroostook county—consuming some 
it seems almost unfair to give it a local habitation. 200 square miles of: the best timber land in Maine. This burn, 

In one respect this farmstead can be criticised—the little family though less than 60 years old, has furnished for several years past 
orchard, a tree or two of which shows by the house, is evidently considerable quantities of pine timber. The lasting damage thus 
neglected. This, however, is typical of so many such places thatI done by forest fire, whose history and effects are positively 
am not sure that it is not the most universal item of all. A few known, emphasizes the necessity of preventing such fires in the 
such farms now grow their own fruit and vegetables, and this cer- forests of our western and southern states, where the damage they 
tainly belongs to the idea of mixed farming, but if poultry is kept have already done is simply incalculable. To prevent forest fires 
on any considerable scale, it makes gardening difficult. The orchard oon the. national domain, supervision by the army is the cheapest 
ought to be thought essential wherever the soil permits. and most effective method that has”* proved its practicability. 
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SHEEP BREEDING AS A NEW SOURCE OF PROFIT 


W. A. LOVE 


UR authorities on sheep gave me the 
impression that sheep were not 
altogether satisfactory, but no disease 
has shown itself in my flock. for 
many years, though the dog gets in 
his work in spite cf law and gun. 
Seventeen years ago I bought 100 na- 
tive sheep for $150. To this has to 
be added $125 for thoroughbred 
bucks, cost of shearings and inciden- 
tals, amounting in all to $250. I now 
have 2 flock of 50 practically thor- 
oughbred Southdowns with a credit 
of $1500. No charge is made for feed 
as the sheep were kept with cattle in 
such numbers in proportion to the 
area as to rather benefit than injure 
the pasture. It was my original 
purpose to breed separate flocks of 
Cotswolds and Merinos, but after a 
few years’ trial the Merinos were dis- 
carded, being too smali, hard to 
shear and indifferent wool producers. 
A cross between the Cotswolds and 
Merinos also proved unsatisfactory. 
I continued the Cotswolds, buying thoroughbred bucks, until my 
younger ewes were high grades. Although the Cotswolds were 
much larger than the natives and furnished a heavier wool clip, I 
was not altogether pleased with them. The lambs were not fat at 
four to six months old, the age I wished to sell them. I then in- 
vested in Southdown bucks which, crossed upon the large roomy 
Cotswolds, gave a well-formed and easily fattened lamb, and a good 
wool producer withal. 

While the spring and summer grazing on the natural grasses 
supplemented by Bermuda grass is very good, the problem of winter 
pasturage is an unsolved one. The protracted drouths of autumn 
preventing the sprouting of grain, and the freezing out in winter, are 
the two great obstacles to winter grazing with us. Some stockmen, 
in hope of securing permanent winter pastures, have sown Ken- 
tucky blue grass seed, and in several instances, after long waiting 
and careful protection, have partially succeeded. This encourage- 
ment,in the absence of anything better, justifies additional sowings, 
trusting that the age of sod and a liberal use of fertilizers may pro- 
duce the desired object. 7. 

Until recently the local markets took all lambs and fat sheep 
at fair prices, the highest reached being 5c gross for 70 lb lambs at 
four months old if moderately attractive. The average clip of 
wool is about 5 lb per head, which is also sold in home markets at 
from 6 to 10c for burry; 15 to 20c for fall and 20 to 5c for tub- 
washed. The increase of a well attended flock should be 75 per cent 
and even higher where only reliable breeders are retained. 








LEVELING A HILLSIDE GARDEN 


Some gardens must be located upon sloping ground, or the 
making of a garden given up altogether. A slope in the garden is, 
however, undesirable, as 
there is constant wash- 
ing after heavy raims 9 ..%20°) 52 —_—- 
wnt 0 Aimagentvorg | Surface ff Hillside Garden 
planting rows at right =... : 
angles to the slope does): #7 Tay. 
not wholly obviate. The F YSIS aes 
accompanying sketches 
show a plan for making 
level a sloping garden. Two or more broad terraces are made, the 
level portions being planted and the sharply inclined portions being 
sodded and kept in sod, forming steps leading from the lower level 
of the garden to the upper. The dotted line shows that the earth 
removed from one part is just sufficient to complete the filling of 
the terrace. Such a treatment not only adds greatly to the attract- 
iveness of a garden, but also adds to its practical value, as repeated 
washings seriously injure a crop and the soil. 
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Tac Same Carden Terraced 





Yellows in Peach Trees. — The red-spotted character of the 
peaches is the one unmistakable symptom of the yellows disease in 
the trees, according to L. H. Bailey of the Cornell university station 
(B 75). Beneath the spots there are red lines or splashes. Yellows 
peaches usually ripen prematurely, and in the second year the fruit 
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is generally smaller and more fuzzy than on healthy trees. Then a 
short growth starts from the upper or terminal buds, usually late 
in the season, being characterized by narrow, stiff, small, yellow- 
ish leaves, standing at nearly right angles to the branch. This is 
the second symptom in fruiting trees, but the first in young trees. 
Occasionally the tops start late in the fall, after the summer leaves 
have fallen, or early in the spring before the normal growth com- 
mences. The pushing out of slender, stiff-leaved, yellowish shoots 
from the trunk of the tree, or from the sides of the large limbs, is 
the third symptom. Yellows peach trees generally die in five or six 
years after the first noticeable attack. The final stage of the disease 
is marked by small and slender growth from all the new wood. 
The leaves are small, narrow and yellow or reddish. In the center 
of the tree there is occasionally much slender and branched growth. 





WATERING THE GARDEN BY MEANS OF A WINDMILL 


Usually a garden is irrigated by running the water between 
every other, or every third row. This necessitates long rows, or the 
water will reach the end before the ground is thoroughly wet. To 
obviate this trouble, C. D. 
Perry a successful farmer 
writes in a western agri- 
cultural report that his 
garden last year was made 
as shown in the accompa- 
nying illustration and 
described below. ‘‘Select- 
ing a piece of ground 
25x150 ft, I ascertained 
with a level the way the 
level lines ran. It was of 
no consequence which way 
the beds lay, or what were 
their shapes. I made them 
wide enough for two rows 
of vegetables, with sunken 
B paths between. The path 
ran around one end of the 
first bed and then around 
the opposite end of the 
second, and so on until the 
entire plat was laid out. 
Now when a stream of 
water two or three inches 
deep is turned into the path at the highest point of the garden, it 
will follow the path to the end of the first bed, go round it and 
down the next path, etc. Three inches of head and the slight fall 
the water gets going around the ends of the beds will carry it back 
and forth to the bottom of the garden, where perhaps the last bed 
is two or three feet lower than the first. By this time each bed is 
wet from side to side. An eight-foot windmill, with a small pond 
or a wooden tank holding 120 barrels, will enable every family to 
raise more vegetables and small fruits than it needs.” 

















PLAN FOR IRRIGATING 





How to Keep Ditches from Washing. — If the ditch is in a 
meadow or pasture, round off the banks with a spade or plow, and 
sow heavily with grass seed. They will soon become covered with 
a good sod, often extending to the bottom of the ditch. If the ditch 
is in a cultivated field plow it and sow to grass. If the seeding 
should fail it can be sodded, if one chooses to put that much work 
on it. All this applies more particularly to ravines and ditches used 
only during floods.—{A. D. Miner. 


Fameuse and Talman Sweet.—In the eastern and middle states, 
with spraying, both these apples do well and are fairly profitable. 
Talman Sweet, while not of high quality, is.a superb keeper, and 
they are plenty in the New York market during February and 
sometimes March. Unless put in cold storage, the Fameuse disap- 
pears in December. 


To Prevent Splices in lines or other parts of harness from rip- 
ping: Use carpet staples (double pointed tacks), drive through the 
points of the splice and clinch on opposite side. I drive one each 
side of the loop in the billet (the part that buckles into the bit) and 
use them in various parts of my harness, and often make splices 
with them.—,J. W. Campbell. 





When the test is completed in a Babcock machine the waste 
products may be made useful for pouring on thistles and other 
objectionable plants which it is desirable to eradicate. 





Not hard work, but poor care, destroys the average farm horse. 














LIVE STOCK 
HOW TO REMODEL A BARN 


D. B. ELLIOTT, WISCONSIN 


There is some controversy concerning the comparative value of 
a bank or basement barn, and one built on level ground. Having 
used both I candidly believe that farmers who contemplate building 





THE OLD BARN 
a@ new or remodeling an old barn will not be sorry if they choose one 


THE REMODELED ONE 


with a basement. It is economical, warm, and if well ventilated 
will be most comfortable for stock. Do not give the fodder directly 
from the floor above, but have spacious alleys, wide enough to hold 
feed for one or two days. Have boxes in the basement for grain, 
also a couple of good cats for catching rats and mice. 

The dimensions of a barn are not essential in a plan. 
according to your needs. Divide the stall room so it will give you 
the best service. Allow five feet in single stalls for horses, and 
three feet for cattle. The illustrations show my original barn, 
and also the remodeled and enlarged structure. I raised the old 
barn on an 8-foot stone wall on three sides of the rectangle, then 


FRONT OF PLAN 
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FIG 8. GROUND PLAN OF THE REMODELED BARN 

boarded, battened and prepared the other side as shown in the plan 
It is very satisfactory now, and I have no doubt that many barns 
in the central west can be greatly improved at comparatively small 
expense. Fig 1 is the old barn, Fig 2 is the same after it had been 
placed upon the stone wall and remodeled, Fig 3 is the ground plan 
showing the arrangement of the stalls. 

For tying cattle, I find a chain most satisfactory. In my stalls 
I place a 2x4-inch scantling, with rounded edges to permit the free 
working up and down of the chain. One end of this scantling is 
fastened to the top of the partition and the other to top of manger 
in a slanting manner. The chain placed about this scantling and 
the neck of the animal, allows plenty of room while eating and 
lying down, but keeps the animals in place. My cow stalls have a 
6-inch drop, the length of stall varying to correspond to the length 
of the cattle. They are double, with a partition in the manger, so 
that each animal has his own food. This is an important point 
where animals of different ages are stabled together. In all well- 
regulated stables, a good box stall, accessible from both cow and 
horse barn, is desirable. This feature will be found in the accom- 
panying plan. 








PROFITABLE HOGS FOR PRODUCING PORK 


H. C. STOLL 


If for any reason you do not find it practicable to get pure-bred 
sows, select one-half or three-fourths bloods. Then use a thorough- 
bred male if best results are to be expected. If you have pure-bred 
sows so much the better, but even in that case I would recommend 
crossing. On Poland-China sows use a Berkshire, Chester White or 
Essex male. Two kinds of blood are thus united. The pigs will be 
healthier, stronger, better feeders, and the quality of the meat 
superior. If the sows are coarse use an Essex or Yorkshire male, 
If they have fine limbs select a Chester White or Berkshire. 

Have the pigs come in during April. Don’t overfeed the sows, 








The first day after farrowing give only water; the next day a little 
swill and less water. 


Keep gradually increasing the ration until the 
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sow will eat a full feed. When the pigs are two weeks old prepare 
a small pen to which they can have access, but which will not let in 
the sow. In this feed the pigs a mixture of soaked barley, oats, 
rye, corn, shorts and oil meal,—the grains ground. Add milk if it 
is to be had. Give a feed night and morning. Let them suck two 
months, and then wean and feed generously. At 10 months they 
will be 300-lb hogs. If they can run on grass and clover, and get 
plenty of fresh water, all in addition to the grain feed, they will 
weigh more and will be healthier. 


A FENCE WITHOUT STAKES 





Stakes for fences are sometimes hard to obtain, and on some land 
stakes can never be kept in place, the frost throwing them out every 
year. Again, some land is so wet that ordinary stakes soon rot out. 

The illustration shows an in- 
genious way to support a fence 
without stakes. Picket boards 
four inches wide are used for up- 
rights, crosspieces, and for 
braces, in the manner shown, the 
result being an exceedingly stiff 
support. The fence boards are 
nailed to the edge of one upright 
before the other is put in place. 
The crosspieces should be laid on 





FENCE FOR WET GROUND 
flat rocks, to prevent decay, while a few heavy rocks may be laid 
upon the ends to ‘‘ballast” the fence. 





Sweet-Cream Butter is gradually growing in popularity. Its im- 
provement must come through one of two ways, or perhaps both: 
First, absolute cleanliness and purity of surroundings at every stage 
of its manufacture, practically eliminating the possibility of con- 
tamination by deleterious germ; or second, by pasteurizing the milk 
or cream and thus freeing it from all germs of ferment. Butter made 
from such milk will undoubtedly keep much longer than that from 
milk handled with only ordinary care and not so treated. Of 
course, sweet-cream butter, when fresh, has a much milder flavor 
than that from ripened cream, it being practically the flavor of the 
fresh milk, and due to the volatile fats rather than to the product of 
any complex fermentation, as isthe case in ripened-cream butter. 
Many people I believe would prefer this mild, sweet-flavoredfarticle 
if they had ever tasted it. Still, there are no doubt thousands who 
are familiar with both, and prefer the higher flavored and longer 
keeping ripened-cream butter. So I look for only a gradual change 
in this direction.—{Prof Dewitt Goodrich, Ohio Dairy School. 


For Rolling Barbed Wire.—The illustration represents a very 
simple and convenient method for taking up and winding barbed 
wire. It is made simply by 
driving two forked sticks 
into the ground, so that the 
forks will be three feet above 
the surface. In these forks 
lay a stick 24 feet in diame- 
ter, and on one end of this 
stick fasten a cultivator 
wheel. Attach the wire to 
the stick, and by simply 
turning the wheel it. can be 
secured in a compact roll. 
If a device of this kind is 
arranged on a frame and 
placed on wheels, the wire can be quickly rolled up. By attach- 
ing to the loose end and turning the cultivator wheel the machine 
will be pulled along as the wire is taken up, and the work is done 
very satisfactorily.—{Clifton R. Young, Nebraska. 





A Tree Hitching Post.—It is often desirable to use a tree for a 
hitching post, but there is danger that the 
horse may gnaw the bark, or rub his har- 
ness against the tree. The cut showsa 
device to obviate both difficulties. The 
: horse thus hitched can neither reach the 
“Wy tree nor move in either direction by it. 
ea ‘og Another safe contrivance to prevent 
Ave: » horses from gnawing trees consists of a 
staple to which are attached three or four 
links of a chain, a half-inch rod thirty inches long, then three or 
four more links, with a snap at the end. 
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The lowest point reached by silver during 
the unprecedentedly low level of 94 was March 
3 when the price in London was 27 pence an 
ounce and 58%c in N Y. The slight gain re- 
cently has brought the price up until it is 
quoted in London this week at 308 pence and 
in N Y¥ 67@67hkce. 


- A 
The cattle market is clearly needing the 
stimulating influence of a good export de- 
mand. Prices on best grades are about as 
high as in many weeks, but the market lacks 
animation, and seems to be in arut. During 
May only 21,257 beeves were exported alive, 
against 40,130 a year ago. 
a—aeemgliiae 
Having invested in potatoes, apples or any- 
thing else, the grocer looks sharp to make the 
investment pay, and not lose. Why should 
notthe farmer? The latter by plowing and 
planting, manuring and furnishing seed, has 
from $10 to 40 per acre in the crop, which thor- 
ough cultivation and constant watching 
will usually make productive of large 
dividends. On the other hand, carelessness 
will allow leaks and numerous opportunities 
for loss until the chances are sometimes 
against coming out even, to say nothing about 
the interest on the investment. The progress- 
ive and successful farmer is not a machine, 
he is a philosopher, he thinks. 
sieescealiaettescaies 
Wool growers in the New England and 
middle states are occasionally puzzled about 
the apparently high quotations governing 
Texas and far west territory fleeces as pub- 
lished in our market columns. These aré sold 
in the leading distributing markets on a 
scoured basis. That is, freed entirely, from 
not alone such dirt and other extraneous mat- 
ter as could be ordinarily removed 
by washing in water, but also from 
natural grease and oils. This causes great 
shrinkage, so that ordinary wools worth only 
8 to 14c in dirt and grease are quotable at 25 to 
30c on a scoured basis. Wools are looking up 
a little, though there has been little actual ad- 
vance in the new clip to the present time. 


is se Prone 

The shrewd hand of the English politician is 
now seen in an effort to further restrict the 
trade in American mutton. More than will- 
ing to cater to the selfish jealousies of the Eng- 
lish farmer, in order to catch votes and retain 
support, some of those high in the counsels of 
the state are endeavoring to have American 


sheep placed under the same _restric- 
tions which govern cattle, causing them 
to be immediately slaughtered at the 
docks where unloaded, instead of permit- 





EDITORIAL 


ting importers to send the animals to 
the country for a few days to recover form and 
tlesh after the long ocean voyage. The ingen- 
ious plea is made that only through such action 
can imported disease be kept from English 
flocks. American sheep and cattle were never 
more free from disease than to-day. Never 
were such strict measures observed to prevent 
aught but the soundest animals going abroad, 
and all such restrictions are an injustice to 
shippers. 


—_— 


A Clever Idea in Clover. 





The Delaware Peninsula has long been 
known as a producer of tine clover seed, es- 
pecially the scarlet or crimson species, Trifoli- 
um incarnatum. The merit of this clover is 
such that the Delaware fruit exchange has un- 
dertaken to disseminate it under a guaranty 
that the seed offered is of this season’s growth; 
that it was produced on the Delaware Peninsu- 
la, and therefore capable of withstanding 
northern winters ; thatit has been inspected by 
an official of the exchange, and its vitality has 
not been impaired either by heating or by 
germination. In these and other ways the ex- 
change proposes to develop the reputation of 
the Delaware peninsula as the source of the 
highest grade of scarlet clover seed. 

There is no reason why the exchange should 
not be able to do this, and if they succeed it 
will be worth many thousand dollars yearly to 
the farmers of the Peninsula, giving them a 
direct outlet at fair prices for acrop that in 
other respects is a profitable one. At the same 
time, this effort will benefit farmers generally 
by establishing an agency where they can buy 
seed of desirable variety from first hands with 
implicit confidence 1n its purity and germinat- 
ing power. Seedsmen will also find it advanta- 
geous to handle a brand that establishes a rep- 
utation by such careful means. 

This idea is capable of application in a great 
variety of ways and in many sections. Itis a 
phase of co-operation that can be conducted 
either alone or in connection with _a farmers’ 
exchange or co-operative store. Where farm- 
ers thus unite to establish a grade and a repu- 
tation for a product common to their locality, 
they will need a legal organization or corpora- 
tion to conduct the selling to the best advan- 
tage. Having got this, the members will be 
quick to see that their society might just as 
well help in selling the ordinary crops and in 
buying the supplies of the neighborhood. 


Queer Features in the Cattle Trade. 


While Great Britain is an extensive import- 
er of beef cattle, buying 472,500 last year, 337,- 
000 in "93 and 490,000 in ’92, strange as it may 
appear, the southern portion of England. ex- 
ports a moderate number anaually. In addi- 
tion to breeding animais some are shipped to 
the continent of Europe for beef. The exports 
of live cattle from the U K_ increas- 
ed from 1,245 in ’90 to 8,281 in ’94, chiefly 
during the second. six months of the year. 
Belgium took the greatest proportion of these, 
with France next, Germany buying a few. It 
is not probable this export business on the 
part of England will amount to much, and the 
purchases by northern Europe were unques- 
tionably due in part to the enduring effects of 
the drouth of ’93. 

FRANCE BUYS AFRICAN CATTLE. 

Though a great agricultural country, France 
depends to some extent on outside sources of 
supply for provisions. While fighting Ameri- 
can beef France continues to draw supplies 
from Algiers, Tunis and other foreign coun- 
tries, and has by no means recovered from the 
drouth just noted, which affected all western 
Europe. For the 20 years between ’62 and ’82 
France had an average of nearly 13,000,000 
cattle, and as long ago as that the farmers 
complained that Italian and Swiss,imports hurt 
their business. Yet during these two decades 
the duty had been raised from 72c ® head in 
’63 to $2 90 in ’81, this higher tariff proving in- 
effectual to increase the numbers of French 


. 





cattle. In ’87 the duty on oxen was again 
more than doubled to about $7.50 P? 
head and imports of cattle fell off from 


330,000 in ’79 to 165,000 in ’85, and only 80,000 in 
’*87. In’91 the cattle census of France showed 


13,500,000, which was somewhat reduced in ’93, 
due to drouth. 


In ’92 the duty on foreign cat- 





tle was once more raised to 88¢ p 100 lbs live 


weight. In spite of this enormous addition of 
protective duty French breeders still complain 
as much ofimports from Algiers as they did ten 
or a dozen years ago of imports from 
Italy and Switzerland. Tie competition which 
French farmers are obliged to meet, and in- 
cidently which American farmers interested 
in a foreign outlet must face, is noted in the 
fact that during ‘92 France imported 18,442 
cattle, and in ’93 6,906, jumping suddenly last 
year to 164,082. Of the number last named the 
U S furnished only 18,406, northern Africa sup- 
plying the bulk. 
em 


N Meat Packers’ Use of Preservatives. 





The use of borax, preservaline,etc,for preserv- 
ing meat after it is cured has increased in cer- 
tain directions during the past five years 10 
per cent or more. Consumers as a rule are 
quite ignorant on this subject, as it is one of 
the trade secrets of the packing business, and 
some of the latter are loath to say much about 
it. The meats so treated are as a rule those in- 
tended for export account, hence comparative- 
ly small quantities find their way into channels 
of home consumption. The secret prepara- 
tions intended for such employment are 
almost always some form of borax or boracic 
acid, at times mixed with comiaon salt and 
occasionally colored. Borax is used in the 
packing business, not for curing purposes, as 
it has no curative properties, but for preserv- 
ing the meat. The pieces are rubbed in borax 
after being cured, one pound of the article to 
about 100 lbs of meat being considered suffi- 
cient to keep it in good condition for 30 to 60 
days, according to the season of the year, pre- 
venting its turning sour. Many packers con- 
sider it really indispensable in handling meats 
to be shipped abroad. 

Were a test case made it is impossible to tell 
just what would be the result with the use of 
these articles subjected to the laws bearing on 
food adulteration. Advocates would argue 
that although not generally known to the pub- 
lic, preservatives have been used for many 
years without unpleasant effect. Yet it will 
be generally agreed that the less adulteration 
or sophistication in any food product the bet- 
ter. Some of the packers admit that the use 
of such preservative affects the meat to a cer- 
tain extent, making it dark and tasteless and 
less attractive than otherwise. Borax is em- 
ployed not alone to preserve the meats but 
also to prevent loss of weight while in transit, 
and in a measure takes the place of salt for 
boxed meats. The price of powdered borax is 
around 6@7c per lb. 

Saltpeter is used to give color to corned beef, 
etc, and to keep it fresh. Packers are now 
making a mild cure and say that too much of 
the article will burn the meat. While the ag- 
gregate amount of saltpeter consumed by 
packers is probably larger than five years ago, 
the net amount used per 100 lbs of meat has de- 
creased. The price of granulated saltpeter is 
5@6c per lb at N Y, where the imported crude 
article is refined, with a small advance at such 
western packing points as Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. It comes largely from East India. 

eS CaS 

June closes the fiscal year in the export 
trade, and it has long been a foregone conclu- 
sion that the foreign shipments of farm prod- 
uce will fall short of those of 1894 to the extent 
of many million dollars. During the 11 months 
ending June 1 exports of breadstuffs were only 
$101,145,000 against 153,811,000 during the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. Exports of pro- 
visions have kept up well but for the 11 months, 
148,000,000, fall 8,700,000 short of a year earlier. 
Cotton has gone abroad in immense quantities 
encouraged by the low prices, the 
business amounting to 192,750,000 9 months 
in ‘9% from Sept 1 compared’ with 
196,507,000 in "4. May exports of flour and 
grain showed a fair increase over a year ago 
and were respectively 1,402,000 bbls and 6,862,- 
000 bu, making a total for the 11 months of the 
crop year now expired equal to 133,713,000 bu 
against 153,547,000 bu during the corresponding 
period a year earlier. With the rapid reduc- 
tion in stocks of old wheat, and assureg short- 
age in the coming crop, it looks as though the 
amount available for export account another 
year will show a decided decrease. 












GOOD BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


TUESDAY EVENING, June 18, 1895. 

General business continues encouraging and 
while the past week has brought few develop- 
ments of special moment confidence is una- 
bated. In manufacturing and commercial 
circles perhaps the most important feature is 
the positive strength in iron, which seems to 
be recovering from its long-time depression, 
owing to the stimulus of increasing consump- 
tion. Wholesale trade is fair for the time of 
year and cotton and woolen industries prose- 
cuted vigorously, labor troubles showing 
further abatement. Coal and lumber are quiet 
without special feature. 3ank clear- 
ings and railroad earnings continue 
encouraging, and the volume of both reflect 
steady recovery from the depression of a year 
ago. Stocks, bonds and securities generally 
have been influenced by the rather more favor- 
able crop outlook. The wonderful resources 
of the country are just now doing much to set 
at naught the croakings of pessimists. While 
the prospects for winter wheat, as previously 
pointed out in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, are 
for a reduced yield, this will probably be made 
up in a measure by bountiful harvests of other 
grains, unless overtaken by disaster. 

Wheat has shown a disposition to sag. As 
pointed out by this journal, many reports re- 
garding the condition of winter wheat (bad 
enough as this is), were greatly exaggerated, 
and better weather has been followed by less 
apprehension and a lack of positive support, 
although there is nothing to indicate that 
prices will return to the old low level, espe- 
cially as reserves from a previous 
harvest are materially reduced and 
exports continue fair, although unusu- 
ally small last week. Coarse’ grains 
have shown weakness, live stock prices have 
been maintained indifferently, cotton quiet 
but generally steady and wool more active 
with speculative buying inthe west. Fresh 
fruits plentiful and dairy products without im- 
portant feature aside from a better tone in 
York state, Ohio and Wisconsin full cream 
cheese. Revised prices to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago 48 29 *5 50 *9 50 
New York, 53% 3134 — *1050 
Boston, 60 -— 2380 *11 00 
Toledo, 5044 ae - 
St Louis, 46 2934 _ a 
Minneapolis, 76}, ~ _ ar - 
San Francisco, *1 00 *115 *1 15 *6 00 — 
*12 80 


London, 8344 5832 = _ 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July 7435 483 2834 
September, 75% 49% 2554 


In wheat it has been a week of severe declines 
at Chicago coupled with only occasional and tem- 
porary rallies. The loss for the calendar week 
amounted to a sheer 7¢, and operators during the 
first two days of this week are as a rule bearish 
and inclined to hold down the price. July went 
as low as 73%,c P bu subsequently recovering a 
trifle, with Sept under 76c and old No 2 red in ele- 
vator around 75@76e. As outlined elsewhere, rain- 
fall seemed to help the appearance of win- 
ter wheat unless in Ohio and _ Indiana 
and with prospects for spring wheat so good sup- 
port was almost entirely lacking. Holders let go 
of their accumulations, and professional bears 
were not slow to sell the market short. Cables 
were lower, exports for the week unusually small 
and shipments from Argentina larger than ex- 
pected. On the other hand, the world’s available 
stocks showed a steady decrease, and there was 
some talk of damage to the California crop, al- 
though little credited. Public stocks east of the 
Rocky mountains have been whittled down at @ 
good gait and now approximate 48,000,000 bu against 
56,000,000 bu one year ago. Cash trade moderate, 
confined chiefly to old winter wheat, which is ar- 
riving in small quantities. Little new wheat 
need be expected for several weeks. Old No 2 
red a shade over July prices, and No 3 red and No 
3 hard 73@75¢e by sample. 

Corn is weak all along the line. Speculators 
have set the pace in new crop deliveries, and 
there has been trading around 42c Pp bu for 
December No 2 new corn. Fine growing weather, 
following good rains, has been the chief factor, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








and the weakness in wheat also had its effect. 
Cash demand unsatisfactory and holders inelined 
to sell. Exports small andthe visible supply on 
the increase. The price lost 44%4.c p bu last week, 
July selling down to 4834¢ at the close, and Sept 
49%c with support this week indifferent. No 2 in 
store 49@49%,c, No 4 by sample 4844@49¢c and No 3 
grades 49@491,c. 

Oats lost 24,@3c last week, closing at the bot- 
tom, with July 29c and Sept 2844¢ (new oats). De- 
pression elsewhere exerted weakening influence, 
holders sold freely and support indifferent. The 
breaking of the drouth and the realization that 
the acreage is very large pointing to a good crop, 
and the bears pressed their advantage. No 2 in 
store salable around 29¢e and choice No 3and No 3 
white by sample 30@31 4c. 

Rye lower in sympathy with wheat and under a 
lack of demand, bids on No 2 in store being reduc- 
ed to 6214¢c, the spasmodic advances of the previ- 
ous week entirely disappearing. Sept sold finally 
at 6514c, a break of 7c for the week. 

The Chicago barley market is the only grain 
which has shown any stability, this ruling firm 
all of last week, with a moderate demand for the 
small offerings this week and operators watching 
the crop conditions. Sales of old on the basis of 
50@54c P bu for good to choice. 

Flaxseed fairly firm in spite of good crop out- 
look, old No 1 on track selling up 344@4c, to $1 50% 
@1 51 P bu, and Sept and Oct1 26@127(new crop 
delivery). Demand largely from crushers. Their 
supplies are much reduced, and taking some fu- 
ture delivery in order to have enough to work on 
when the new crop begins to move. The advance 
in timothy has brought out sellers, Sept receding 
to 5P ctl after selling at 5 25, old prime at one time 
touching 550. Cash trade next to nothing under 
small offerings. Clover lifeless with 9 60 P ctl bid 
for new Oct, old contract grade about 9 50. 


At Toledo, wheat sold to the lowest point ina 
number of days under free liquidation, light mill- 
ing demand and indifferent cash inquiry. As 
July delivery day approaches many of the longs 
are Gisposed to sell out because they do not want 
to take the wheat and pay for it. Ohio crop re- 
ports continue conflicting. July off to 78e last 
week, and has since that time reacted feebly with 
Sept 77%c. Corn and oats weak on rains in the 
west and clover dull and easy around $5 75@5 80 p 
bu for new Oct. 


At Minneapolis, wheat traders, in harmony 
with the northwest generally, are bearish because 


of good crop outlook in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. With declines elsewhere this market 
has sagged steadily, merging into dullness. 


Millers paid %c over July for No1 northern with 
late transactions around 80@8014c and No 2 north- 
ern slightly under 80c. Flour 5e lower and dull, 
millstuffs firm owing tosmall output, with bran 
in bulk $10 25@1050 P ton, shorts 1150@12, mid- 
dlings 1350@14. Corn and oats quiet and weak. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #8 5490 $4 75 #4 40 
New York, 5 90 510 475 
Buffalo, 5 90 495 450 
Kansas City, 5 50 4.60 430 
Pittsburg, 6 00 4 85 450 


At Chicago, cattle have averaged heavy in tone 
and only the most desirable medium weights 
showed real stability. Something fine to fancy 
was salable in a moderate way at $525@575 or 
possibly a shade better, but transactions in the 
main at medium prices. Receipts approximating 
37,000 last week were more than 20,000 short of a 
year ago, yet the shipping and export demand 
proved tame and the market lagged with 
feeble recovery so far this week. Cattle 
showing the effects of grass sold poorly, compet- 
ing with rangers from the southwest. Best grades 
of native steers are 65@85c higher than a year ago, 
while common are only a trifle better. Good 
stock cattle in slightly more demand and firm 


when desirable. Butchers’ stuff generally dull 
and heavy. Revised prices follow: 
Exporters. 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, $@275 400 
lbs, average, . $550 590 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders. 350 410 
Common do. 225 30 


shipping steers, 1150 
to 1400 tbe Calves. heavy. 25 275 


1 
Calves.100 to 180 Ibs, 3.50 600 
375 435 Milch cows, ea, 20 00 40 00 
Choice cows and heifers.3 75 425 Grass-fed Tex steers, 275 360 
Poor to good cows, 175 350 Do cows and heifers. 225 260 
Hog receipts approximating 132,000 show a de- 
crease of more than 30,000 compared with the 
week before and also a year ago. Quality good 
and while shipping demand smaller local 
packers buy freely. This,too, in spite of big stocks 
of provisions and some weakness in the same. 
Good,to fancy mixed and heavy droves $4 40@4 75, 
light weights 4 25@4 50, rough lots 3 25@4. 
Sheep have finally developed some recovery 
from the recent depression, and while common 
droves and lambs continue to sell at very low 


> 450 525 
Fair to medium steers, 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 
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prices, good to choice are in more favor and in- 


clined to firmness. Common totair sheep $1 25@ 
250, good to choice 275@3 75 and extra to fancy 
4 25@4 50 with lambs at a range of 4 50@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle have done fairly well when 
attractive, considering the general lack ‘of snap 
elsewhere. Good to extra native farm-fed 
beeves, showing the effects of corn, have com- 
manded about as decent prices as for some time 
past. Rough grassy lots or those indifferently 
finished, together with common butchers’ stock, 
dull and slow except at price concessions. Quota- 
tions follow: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 ise steers, 850 to 950 
6, 


to 1600 lbs, $5 GO@E 00 375 435 
Good to ch, 12530 to Good cows and heifers,325 450 
1350 lbs, 425 550 Bulls and stags. 200 44 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 375 425 
1200 Ibs 350 425 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 350 

5 00 


Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4 
1300 Ibs, 325 425 Veal calves, 375 
General steadiness has pervaded the Pittsburg 

hog market without special activity. Common to 

best yorkers $4 40@4 65, prime medium and heavy 
hogs 4 60@4 85, rough lots 3 50@4 25. Sheep irregu- 
lar with well-finished droves in good demand and 
fairly firm while all else» proved slow at weak 

quotations. Good to prime, 8 to 100 ths, 3@3 75, 

with extrato fancy 4@450 including yearlings. 

Poor to common 1@2 75. Lambs 3 50@5 75. 


At Buffalo, cattle market measurably satisfac- 
tory. Offerings less than the previous week, and 
while the demand restricted good beeves sold 
fairly well, and during the expired part of this 
week there is a moderate outlet for nearly all de- 
scriptions. «Transactions on the basis of $4 25@ 
5 for light to medium butchers’ steers, and 52 
@5 75 for good to extra heavy with an occasion- 
al bunch of fancy salable ataslight premium. 
Milkers and springers in lighter supply and 1@3 
higher at 22@43 ea. Veal calves 550@5 60. Hogs 
fairly active and firm at a narrowrange under 
small offerings. Good to choice light mixed 460 
@4 80, medium and heavy 4 75@4 95, rough lots 3 50 
@425. Only the best sheep were steady, every- 
thing else ruling dull and rather heavy. Trans- 
actions on the basis of 3 50@4 50 for good to best 
export wethers, with spring lambs 4 50@65 75. 

At New York, a dull week has been followed by 
a little recovery, with cattle sales on the basis of 
$4 50@5 75 for good to choice and fancy at a premi- 


on 
a 


um. Veal calves 4 50@6 50. Hogssteady to firm at 
485@510. Sheep in fair demand at 2 50@4 25for 


poor to good and 4 35@475 for extra. Common to 
choice lamps 5@7. 

At London, American steers 11@12c P h, esti- 
mated dressed weight, and sheep 11@13c. Refrig- 
erator beef 94,@10\,c P tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 
At New York, market quiet for all kinds, foreign 
marrow quite firm, Ch marrow $2 50@2 55 P bu, 
medium 1 95@205, pea 2 10@2 20, white kidney 225@ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Agents of Ohio Central lines will sell excur- 
sion tickets between all stations at one fare for 
round trip, selling July 3 and 4, limit July 5. See 
Ohio Central agents. 


For meeting of Epworth league, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, June 27 to 30, agents of Ohio Central lines 
will sell tickets at one fare for round trip, sellin 
June 25, 26 and 27, limit 15 days. See Ohio Centra 
agents. 





Ten to 30 day tours, personally conducted, at an 
expense of about $3 a day, which will include 
hotel and steamer accommodations, carriage 
drives, meals, etc. A 2000 mile trip on Georgian bay, 
Mackinae and Les Cheneaux isles, up the Missis- 
sippi, down the Lakes. For information call on 
Ohio Central lines’ agents. 





To the interchangeable mileage ticket issued 
by the Ohio Central lines, already the best in the 
market, has been added the entire B& O system 


west of Pittsburg, including the Pittsburg & 
Western railroad, making it incomparably the 
best mileage ticket issued by any line. If you 


want a ticket that includes the B & O system as 
well as the Big Four, such tickets are issued by 
Ohio Central agents only. 





Drouth conditions here and there throughout 
the middle states have been instrumental in 
calling the attention of farmers to irrigation, a 
subject much better understood in the west 
than here. Where the natural fall of water 
can be utilized, it is not a difficult matter to 
arrange a system of ditches. But where arti- 
ficial force is required to distribute water 
through the little canals, various devices are 
employed. The Rife hydraulic ram is one of 
the latest successful inventions, made in Roan- 
oke, Va, this being so arranged that it will de- 
liver one kind of water while using another 
kind as power. i 
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235, red kidney 190@2, black turtle soup 1 40@ 
160, yellow eye 220, Cal limas 3 10@3 15, foreign 
marrow 2 25@ 2 35, medium 1 75@1 80, pea 1 85al1 9, 
green peas 97',c.a1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 


At New York, demand is very small and 
quotations nominal. Fey evap’d apples 6%@ 
The » th, ch 64@6%c, cherries le, black- 
berries 4a4%c, raspberries 184¢@19¢, Cal 
apricots 6@9c, unpeeled peaches 6@8\c, peel- 
ed 12@15c, Cal London layer raisins $1 35@1 50 Pp 
bx, loose 3a4crown 2',a4c » tb, currants 2@ 
4'4c, pranes, four sizes 44ga64c. Fey Va pea- 


nuts 3a@4e P Ib. 
hges. 

At New York, while receipts are liberal, the sup- 
ply of faney stock is limited and such rules firm. 
Fey new-laid nearby l44e@i5e Pp dz, N ¥ and Pa 
fresh ch northern Ind and O 13@1344c, ch western 
13e, culls $2 75@3 4 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 
supplies are irregular but gradu- 
ally becoming more liberal, prices uncertain. Md 
strawberries 5a6e P qt, Del best 6a7c, N J 6@9e, 
Staten Island 5@10c, blackberries 5a@10ec, gooseber- 
ries 5a7e, huckleberries 3a9c, muskmelons $2@4 P» 
bbl, cherries 6@10e P.tb, Pia peaches 2@3 50 P car- 
rier, watermelons 20@30 p 100. Foreign fruits in 
good demand. Ch Sicily lemons 5 25@550 p bx, fey 
6a6 75, Sicily oranges 2 25@275, bananas, firsis 
1l5a175 » beh, seconds 1@125, strawberry 
pineapples 5a@12 » 100. 
finy and Straw. 
receipts continue light and de- 
Prime timothy 80¢ }) 100 Ibs, No 1 75c, 
No 2 65 a70ce, No 3 50a60c, clover mixed 55c, clover 
50c, salt hay 50a60c, jong rye straw 65c, short 45@ 
5dc, wheat 40a50c, oat 40@50c, 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the market strong, in good shape. 
Country-slaughtered cow 84¢@9 P tb, bull 64¢@Te, 
calf $125@160 ea. Country tailow 4%,@45,c ® bb, 
city 44ec, edible 4%,c, brown grease 349@3%Q&, yel- 
low 33@4c, white 44,a4'c. 

Onions. 

fair supply and steady. 

P cra, Egyptian 1 75@2 ®P 110- 


At New York, 


At New York, 


mand small. 


At New York, in 
Bermuda $1 20@1 30 


Ib bag, N O 1 50. 
Pork Product. 


At New York, market dull aad without impor- 
tant feature. Old mess pork $13 25a13 50 p bbl, new 


13 50a14, family mess 13, short clear 13 00@15, 
country dressed pork, light 7c, medium 6@ 
64ee, heavy 5@5tec 
Potatoes 
At New York, choice old held firmly, new in 


Old potatoes $1@1 75 P bbl or sack, 


good demand. 
Chili red 2 25@3 50, 


southern Rose 2 254375 P bbl, 
white 2 25@3 50, seconds 1 50@2. 
Poultry. 
little doing, prices weak. 
2a2%ec Pp tb, local fowls 9c Pp 
9c, roosters 5!,c, mix- 


At New York, 
Spring chickens 
th, western 9c, southern 
ed turkeys 8@9%c, local ducks 60@80c Pp pr, 
western 60@70c, local geese $1a@1 25, western 8c@ 
1 12, southern 60a75c, pigeons 15a@30c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the demand is almost wholly for 
choice stuff and anything damaged is neglected. 
Asparagus 50e@$l 25 Pp dz behs, cabbage 50a@75¢e p 


era, nearby lettuce 1@2) bbl, squash, southern 
white 2ad0ec Pp bu cra, marrow l@2 Pp bbl, 
turnips 150¢250 p 100, L I and N J radishes 


2a50c P 100, rhubarb 50c@1, Fla tomatoes Tica 
1509 P carrier, Fla cucumbers 50@1c P cra, south- 
ern green peas 30@50c P bskt, southern wax beans 
50c a1, green 50c@l1. 

Wool. 

In considerable demand at leading markets bas- 
ed on following prices at New York and Boston, 
with usual freight differences at Chicago: Ohioand 
Pa, XX and above 16@l17c, X 15a@1544c, No1 17@l8e. 
Ohio combing, No 1%@% blood 18@19c, No 2 %& 


blood 18@19e. Mich: X and above l4c, No 1 
17@18c, Mich combing, No 1 %@% blood 18e. Ky, 
Ind and Mo combing %@%, blood 17@18c. Scour- 


ed basis: Texas fine spring 32@33c¢, medium 27@ 
28c, territory fine 31@33c, medium 25@29c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 

NEW YORK--At Albany, chickens 11@12c ® tb 
1 w, 12@13c d w, roosters 9al0e 1 w, ducks 13@ 
134,c lw, fresh eggs 16a17e Pp dz, good to best 
steers $6 50@7 50 P 100 ths, milch cows 35a@40 ea, 
veal calves 5a@6 P 100 lbs, heavy hogs 3 50a@4 50, 
corn fed sheep 6@7, hides 5@10e P tb, tallow 4@5e. 
Potatoes 1 50@1 75 P bbl, onions 2@2 50, cabbage 6@ 
® p 100, turnips 1254150. Bran 18@18 50 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 1950@20, middlings 18 50@19 50, 
loose hay 11@12, baled 12@12 50, clover 8 50@9 50, 
oat straw 7@8, rye 8 50@9, western corn 58@62c P 
bu, state 68@74c, oats 33@37e, rye 55@60e. 

At Syracuse, chickens 9@10c P thl w, 12@14e d 
w, ducks 9@10¢ 1 w, 13@15c d w, eggs 12@12\%c Pp 
dz, beef sides T44@¥%c P th, veal 8c, mutton 8@9e, 
spring lamb 15@16c, milch cows $25@45 ea, un- 
washed wool 8@l4c p th, tallow 4@414c, geese 14@ 
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2c. Lettuce 2%c ea, spinach 25c P bu, radishes Ic 
P beh, beets 6c, asparagus 3%4c, rhubarb Ie. 
Baled timothy 9@11 P ton, loose 7@10, rye straw 8 
@10, oat 6@7, bran 18@18 50, middlings 19, clover 
seed 675 P bu, timothy 3@3 50, corn 60@62c p bu, 
oats 42@45c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 8c p bu, No2 
yellow corn 56c, mixed oats 32c, rye 73e, 
bran $15%0.@16 25) ton, middlings 16@16 50,’mixed 


feed 16 50, cottonseed meal 18 50, hominy feed 
19 50. 
In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 


beef 54,a7e P th, pork 6c, fowls le, eges Ide Pp dz, 
potatoes 40a50e p bu, baled timothy hay 50@60c 
P 100 ths, rye straw 60@70c, oat 30a40c.—At Sloans- 
ville, Schoharie Co, hay $10@12 p ton, eggs l4@ 
15c.—At Mahopac, Putnam Co, eggs l6e, potatoes 
2 ~ bbl, calves 5@5\%c 1 w.—At Stillwater, Sarato- 
ga Co, hay 8@10, potatoes 1 25@150, eggs 15c.—At 
Jamesport, Suffolk Co, eggs l4c, calves 5a6e 1 w, 
usparagus 60ca@1 25 Pp dz.—At Canajoharie, Mont- 
gomery Co, hay 11, eggs 12c, veals 125 ea. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, extra 
emy butter 18@18!,c P tb, good to prime 16@17%c, 
ch small cheese 8e, large 74ec, skims 3@5ec, fresh 
eggs l4al44c p dz. Fowls 10c p tbl w, spring 
chickens 15a25e. Old potatoes firm, new plenti- 
ful. Old white 30@55¢c P bu, new $1 75@2 25 P bbl, 
cabbage 50@75e P cra, cucumbers l@l 25 ~ bu-bas- 


ket, wax beans 1 25a@1 50, squash 75c. Baled timo- 
thy hay 14 50@15 P ton, clover 7@8, mixed 10@ 


10 50, rye straw 14@14 50, oat 8, hides 914@10e Pp tb, 
tallow 433 @410c. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 14@14%,¢ P dz, chickens 
65@70e P -pr lw, Xa10e P th d w, ducks 60@65c. 
Cmy butter 20@21c P th, dairy 11@12c, country 12c, 
fuil cream Ohio cheese 7144,@8c, N Y 8@8lec. Pota- 
toes 0 @60ce P bu,new $350a4 P bbl spinach WaT5e, 
green onions 12@15e P dz behs, radishes 152@20c, 
asparagus 40@50c, strawberries 9@10e P qt, black- 
berries 12@13¢c, wax beans 1 T5a2 P bx, lettuce 20 
a30c P dz. Baled timothy hay 13 50@14 Pp ton, 
clover 10 50@11, old straw 6 50@7, corn 55%,@56c p 
bu, oats 3644@37c, wheat 89@90c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, fresh vegetables firm for 
chofce. New potatoes $2 25@2 40 Pp bbl, old 50c p 
bu, beans 110@1 25 Pp bu, peas 1@125, cabbage 2@ 
275 pP era, tomatoes 1 25@1 50, Bermuda onions 
1 25a175, radishes 15a20e P dz, beets 14@18c, fey 
Ben Davis apples 5 P bbl, strawberries 2 50@3 50 p 
cra, raspberries 3 25. Best heavy hogs 4 60@4 75 p 
100 ths, hides 64g@814c P th, tallow 4@414c, medium 
and coarse unwashed wool lla@i2e Pp th, fine 7@8c. 
Baled timothy hay 15@17 P ton, loose 15@16, oat 
straw 4 50a5, rye 450@5 25, bran 15, corn @55e, 
oats 33@35ce, wheat 85@90e. 


At Cleveland, eggs easy and lower, 1214,@13%2c 
P dz. Poultry fairly active, chickens 8,@9%4¢ p 
tb | w, roosters 5c, ducks 744@8c. Potatoes lower 
butfirm. Old 30@40c p bu, new $1 50@250 p bbl, 
onions 2@225 P sack, cabbage 1 G2 P cra, 
cucumbers 45@50e p dz, green peas 2@2 25 p 2-bu 
sack, wax beans 1 15@1 25 Pp bu. Live stock 


steady. Steers 4a475 P 100 ths, veal calves 450@ 
550, cows and bulls 2 25@3, hogs 4 40@4 60, sheep 
3 50a4, lambs 4504550. Loose hay 10412 ® ton, 
baled 8@11 50, oat straw 450@4 75, rye 5 75@6 25, 
bran 1650, middlings 15 50@17 50, yellow corn 57@ 
58e p bu, red wheat &84c. 

At Toledo, potatoes active. Hebrons and Bur- 
banks 60a65¢ p bu, radishes 15e¢ P dz, lettuce 6e 
P tb, cauliflower $1 75@225 p dz, pieplant 15e, 
asparagus 5@Sec Pp tb, onions 175@215 P bbl, tur- 
nips 35a40e P bu, apples 4@6 p bbl. Poultry 
quiet. Chickens 7a@8&e P tbl w, 9@10ce d w, ducks 
Ta@8e lw, eggs 12a14c P dz, hides 7a@8e P th, un- 
washed wool 7@&c. Loose hay 11@12 P ton, baled 


(To Page 655.] 





THAT TIRED FEELING 


Caused by washing, has been conquered by the 
CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE, 


Can sit down torun it. Runs lighter 
and washes cleaner and faster than 
any other machine on the market. CC. 
H. Mills (Cyclone, Pa.) writes: “I 
would not take #1000 for my side year 
washing machine, if I could not, get 
another. People come to my house to 
buy. Sells faster than I can get them. 
Send 24 machines at once.” We Guar- 
antee It. Will sell at wholesale rates 
where we have no agent. Write for 
prices, mentioning this publication. 


CHAMPION MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


ravLor’s FUMA BSistionice 


Bisulphide 
For_killing Woodchucks, 


Prairie Dogs, Gophers 
and Rats, Insects in Grain, Seeds, ete. Shipped in 
50 pound cans by the manufacturer. 

EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 



















lersey 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 


par Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
ville, Chester Ooc., Penna 








Cured Me” 


of thousands of 


“Hood’s 


Is 


who 


the exclamation people 


were once sufferers from disease caused 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, being 


the great blood puri- 


by impure blood. 


fier, cures disease. 
Read this: 

«My wife has taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and found it an excel— 
lent blood purifier and 
spring medicine. We 
recommend it to any- 
one troubled with any 


kind of disease. Before 


taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was weak 
and poor in flesh. 





Since taking it I have gained every day and 
weigh 26 pounds more. I have found new life 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills.” 


Louis AyotrE, Webster, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only True Blood Purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. Be sure to get Hood’s. 
easy. 


Hood’s Pills ¢%,:°, + eas] 


AEE ERLE, 
$Do It Quick. * 


Sun burned hay does not bring 
top price: nor is it as good for your } 
own feeding. The 


‘SKEYSTONE CHIEF” H 


s Side Delivery Rakes + 


“KEYSTONE” \_/ 


THAY LOADER® 


save time and help,make prime hay, 
gather no dirt, are light draft, 
simple and durable. Get our pam- | 


w | 
haf phiet, ‘*Quick Haying.’’ wv 
é. 


to buy, ¢ easy to ti ike, easy 
25 cents. 








: 


¥ 





KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
a. * Ill. 








1854. Established ed 41 Years. 1895. 


The Gem Steel, Halladay 
Geared, Old Reliable 


Halladay Standard, 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed. Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
(/|\ Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


ae U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


115 Water St., Batavia, Il. 


THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, — 










Send for Catalogue. 





With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and seen of what wé 
manufact 

PERK INS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race S:., Mishawaka, ind 








COUNTRY PRODUCE PIARKETS. 


[From Page 640.) 
9@10, rye straw 
19.4220. 

At Cincinnati, ch toextra shipping steers $ 
@515 p 100 Ibs, cows and heilers 3 50@4 25, 
calves 5@5 50, hogs 4 65@4 75, sheep 3@3 50, 
6%4c P Ib, spring chickens 18a@20c, ducks 15c, egy 
1044c ~ dz. New potatoes 2 50a2 75 Pp bbl, old 30a 
45c p bu, cabbage 1@i 35 P bbl, cucumbers 30@35c 
P dz, string beans 110@1 35. Ch timothy hay $12 
@12 25 P ton, clover 9@9 50, bran 13 50 

In Other Places—At Springfield, Clark Co, eggs 
lic P dz, spring chickens 30@35c ea d w, lard 7T15¢ 
~ tb, potatoes 60e P bu, beans $1 75.—At Blanch- 
ester, Clintun Co, eggs 10c P dz, flour 2 20 P 100 tbs 


5@a575, oat 4a5, cottonseed meal 

5 10 
veal 
fowls 


s 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, there has been little change Gur- 
ing the past week, receipts over some of the roads 
traversing York state showing a decrease. De- 
mand fair and market about steady with the av- 
erage surplus price $1 12 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
June 17 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 30,748 2,233 247 
N Y¥ Central, 15,871 179 992 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,915 1,757 
West Shore, 9,382 631 740 
N ¥, Sus & West, 14,303 490 22 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 —_ 
N Y & Putnam, 5,383 — _ 
New Haven & H, 5,399 55 — 
Long Island, 1,082 _ — 
N J Central, 1,618 27 _— 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 - 
HRTC 5,420 22 - 
Other sources, 4,200 - — 
Total receipts, 153,041 6,049 2,001 
Daily average, 21,863 86 286 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y¥ 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 





Week of *June9June2 May 26M ~, » May 12 May 5 May 
Haimmonds, 47 48 46 46 44 177 
Merritts Cor, 130 128 27 104 121 
Kitchawan, 103 99 92 95 55 
Croton Lake, 63 55 63 61 64 
Yorktown, 415 402 397 390 391 
Amawalk, 90 83 70 64 7l 
West Somers, 123 119 35 121 121 
Baldwin Place, 251 245 251 229 234 
Mahopac Falls, 266 264 247 259 «= 238 
Mahopac Mines, 201 191 192 188 188 
Lake Mahopac, 108 87 72 79 77 
Crofts, 173 160 157 167 166 
Carmel, 200 184 167 179 212 
Brewster, 85 78 85 83 R4 
Hopewell, 173 45 - 122 238 
Storm ville, 262 240 265 2381 276 
Poughquag, 871 400) 797 834 858 
Pawlings, 3 14 14 I4 14 
Revnoldsville, 762 741 705 738 739 
Patorson, 131 128 122 124 130 

Totals, 4,467 4.211 4,004 4,194 4,353 4,237 16, 733 


*Also 976 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 354 from 
Caruie 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch cmy 
l7ail8e }’ Th, dairy Malje.—At Syracuse, quiet. 
Good to ch emy 15 16¢e, dairy 13@15¢e.—At Buffalo, 
market stead. N Y and Paemy 184,4@19e, west- 
ern 17417!,c, dairy 174¢17!,¢c.—At Cooperstown, 
Otse; o Co, 15. 16¢.—At Sloans ville, Schoharie Co, 


15¢c.—At Mahopac, Putnam Co, 22c.—At Stillwater, 
Saratoga Co, li¢.—At Canajoharie, Montgomery 
Co, 16¢.—At Northumberland, Saratoga Co, 18e. 


At New York, speculative demand alone has 
kept up prices and the feeling is one of weakness. 
Pa extra cmy 182184¢ P th, Eluin and other west- 
ern extra 184¢181!,c, firsts 16a17¢e, seconds 14@15¢c, 
NY dairy half tubs extra 161,a17e, firsts 15% We, 
western dairy firsts 12a13c, seconds 10g alle. 
der slack demand. Much 
d storage. Extra Vt cmy 
¢, northern firsts 17a 18¢, 


At. Boston, steady wm 
of the buying is for col 
19¢ } lb, extra NY 1 
eastern ecmy 16@18e, western extra 18',¢, firsts 16 
alice, extra Vi dairy lie, N Y 16e17e, Vt and N ¥ 
firsts 14@15¢, western dairy firsts 12¢, extra emy 
in boxes, or in trunks in Land 1,-fb prints 19@20e, 
extra dairy do 174 18¢. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9410e ) Ib, flats 8%4@91,c, pound skims 4@ 
5c, imt Swiss I13a@i4ec.—At Syracuse, full cream 
new 6a7e.—At Buffalo, demand only fair. N Y 
full cream & 9%, part skims 3a@6c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, 2245 boxes offered of which 
197 sola at 7.c, a bid of 7 5-16c for 500 bxs reject- 
ed, street at 73,07 7-16ec.—At Cooperstown, 


Sales 


Otsevo Co, Ta8e. 

At New York, the market is rather tame and 
easy. N Y new full cream, fey large white T4e 
P lh, colored 7'4c, prime to ch 64,@6%e, fey white 


small 74,a7%4¢, colored 734e, 
nango Co best part skims 4c, fair 
skims 1@1',ce. 

At Boston, a fuir supply and steady 
demand. New cheese: N Y extra 


good to ch T@7\yc, Che- 
21,@3\4e, full 


moderate 
Tya8e P tb, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


firsts 6@7c, seconds 4@5c, Vt extra 744@8e, tirsts 
6@7c, seconds 4@5c, part skims 2@4c, Olio flats 
extra $714¢, firsts 5@6c. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, N Y, June 17—There was another smal! 


advance in the cheese market to-day to corre- 
spond with the advance in New York last week. 
Buyers themselves feel shaky about the result, 


but hope to come out without loss, through the 

shipments west and the amounts taken fer cold 

storage. The latter is one of the strong features 

of the market and it is quite doubtful if prices 
[To page 658.] 


A HARD-WORKING WOMAN 


—sooner or later suffers 
from backache, nervous, 
worn-out feelings, or 
a sense of weight in 
the abdomen, drag- 
ging down sensations 
and dizziness. It will 
all come to an end 
with Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion for it’s wo- 
man’s special 
and  ner- 
vine; it restores 
her strength, reg- 
ulates and pro- 
motes all the natural functions and makes 
anew woman of her. Uterine debility, ir- 
regularity and inflammation are most of- 
ten the cause of the extreme nervousness 
and irritability of some women—the medi- 
cine to cure it is the ‘‘Prescription”’ of 
Dr. Pierce. All the aches, pains and weak- 
nesses of womanhood vanish where it is 
faithfullyemployed. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is therefore just the medicine 
for young girls just entering womanhood 
and for women at the critical ‘‘change of 
ife.”’ 


DR. PIERCE’S —i@> 
FAVORITE 
~<es—_PRESCRIPTION 


CURES THE WORST CASES. 


Mr. HOMER CLARK, of No. 208 West 3d Street, 

¢ < Sioux City, Ja., writes: 
“My wife was troubled 
with female weakness, 
and ulcers of the uterus. 
aa She had been doctoring 
i with every doctor of any 
good reputation, and had 
R spent lots of money in 
hospitals, but to no pur- 
pose. She continued to 
get worse. She wage 
greatly prejudiced 
against patent medi- 
cines, but as a last resort 
we tried a bottle of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. We had seen 
some of your advertise- 
ments, and Mr. Cum- 
mings, a west-side drug- 
gist. advised us to try a 
bottle. We tried it with the following results: 
The first bottle did her so*much good that we 
bought another, and have continued until she 
has been cured.” 





















Mrs. CLARK. 
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VACCINATE 
YOUR 


LIVE STOCK 
and thereby PROTECT 


them against the most 

FATAL DISEASES. 
Full particulars of 

Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U.S. & 


Canada) Company, Ltd., 
369 Broadway, New York City. 














BALING 
, PRESSES 


ALL KINDS. 


HORSE ano 
STEAM POWER, 
Address Manuf’ra 















WHITMAN'S AMERICUS 


The Best Cider and Wine Mill 


made. Will make 20 per cent. more 


cider than any other. 
side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
eriees oe low as any first-class mill, 
yt Hay Presses, Horse Powers, 
moon gg Feed Cutters, Feed 
. etc. 


or circulars, 
WHITMAN AGR'L C0. St. Louis, Mo. 


Geared out- 











World’s Fair 
Award. 
Je are the only Steel 


‘SS rar 

Seen GX 
mh NS < iw Roofing Co. awarded 
== Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CuILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 









WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


Ag ot Paani prices, 
Ship anywhere for examina- 
tion before sale Everythi 
warranted. 1 styles “ 
tee Harness,Saddles,Fly Nets, 
Ws et , \ 
Ke age on 112 page 

Elkhart Onesiene and 

Harness Mfg Co., Elkhart, 









W. B.Pnarr, Sec'y. 








NY ing on ear 


MAKE AY 


Like jreen Cut Bone. II. ca ee if you na 


this paper. F.W. MANK co., aod MASS. 


j MNES ROME COTTER = 
t. 








A.W. Livingston’s Sons, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


SEEDS 


a 

; OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS 
Write for what you want, or what you want 

: to know about. Seed Annual Free, 














P. P. MAS 


4 
ae 


\p CsEYE 





— STEEL FRAME — 


Grain Drill. 


With Chain Gearing and 
Ratchet Drive Wheels, — 
Entirely New Force Feed. 


j 4 

i 3 
aN Our New Lifter Bar raises 
24 the Hoes easier than any 


other Lever ever invent- 
ed. New Single Shift- 
ing Bar with New Lever 
for Shifting Hoes. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Also manufacturers of Buckeye 
Fertilizer Drills, Buckeye Riding 





and Walking Cultivators, Buckeye Seed- 
ers, Buckeye Cider Mills and Hay Rakes. 


Branch House—PHILADELPHIA, PA. Send for Catalogue. 


& CO.,12:\Canal St., SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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Changes in Crop Conditions. 


The week ending June 15 was characterized 
by weather conditions more nearly approach- 
ing the normal than in recent weeks. Changes 
in temperature were not extreme and rainfall 
was somewhat more general. In the north- 
west and west of the Mississippi river there 
were general rainfalls, furnishing those dis- 
tricts with an abundant moisture. East of the 
Mississippi rainfall was scanty and scattered, 
but in excess of recent weeks. In the dis- 
tricts which have had abundant moisture 
the condition of corn is all that could be de- 
sired; clean, good stand and color. In I\lli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio, however, except in a 
few localities that have been favored by thun- 
der showers, the crop is practically at a stand- 
still,and while no serious deterioration has 
taken place, it is very close to the danger line. 

Rains in Kansas and parts of Towa came 
early enough to improve the winter wheat, 
but in the rest of the winter wheat 
belt, there was no relief in season to be of heip. 
Wheat harvest is in progress, and results do 
not appear to vary much from previous indica- 
tions Spring wheat maintains its high prom- 
ise. In Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas oats show 
a decided improvement in condition as a re- 
sult of recent rains, but east of the Mississippi 
there has been further deterioration. In IIlli- 
nois and Indiana the crop is reported as head- 
ing out 8to 12 inches above the ground, in 
some localities too short to be harvested. The 
fruit crop maintains an average of promise and 
nothing has occurred during the week to lower 
previous expectations. 

A 


The State Fair and Other Items. 





The list of prizes and regulations for the 55th 
annual fair of the state agricultural society, to 
be held at Syracuse Aug 26 to 31, has been is- 
sued. The total amount offered in premiums 
is $25,000, distributed with great liberality 
through all departments. There are sundry 
changes as compared with former years, espe- 
cially in the cattle, horse, sheep and swine de- 
partments. But all classes are to be treated 
generously and with the other features of the 
exhibition, which include dairy institutes with 
practical illustrations of butter and cheese 
making, trotting races, bicycle tournament, 
ete, the officers of the society offer an opportu- 
nity to exhibitors and visitors alike which can 
hardly be excelled by any exhibition to be 
given in the east during the coming fall. En- 
tries close Aug 1. > 

The bill introduced toward the close of the 
last legislative session, giving two members of 
the state board of health $250 per month to 
pursue the investigation of cattle tuberculosis, 
became a law last week by receiving the gov- 
ernor’s signature, making it Chapter 1015 of 
the laws of 1895. There has been considerable 
speculation as to the fate of the measure, 
three other bills with somewhat similar intent 
having been killed in committee or otherwise, 
though to many it seemed natural to suppose 
that the governor would approve the measure 
in order to carry on this work. And yet there 
are many whe do not approve of this or any 
other measure which seems to afford an oppor- 
tunity for vets to draw fat salaries for some 
time to come. Before this question is settled 
in the minds of cattle breeders and owners 
everywhere throughout the state the matter of 
compensation for animals slaughtered has to 
be equitably adjusted. When that is done 
breeeders will have little cause for complaint. 

The warm weather of the past week or more 
has had a beneficial effect upon vegetables and 
small fruits, though the lack of sufficient 
moisture will have its effect upon the hay 
crop. Strawberries have appeared in market 
in great abundance and huckleberries are also 
coming in. Prices are reasonable for vegeta- 
bles, June green peas selling at 35c per pk, 
asparagus 10c per bunch, beets 9c, cucumbers 
4 to 8c apiece and radishes 2 to 3c per bunch. 





NEW YORK. 


Bedford, Westchester Co gq, June 14—Hay 
generally Will be alight crop.” Large increase 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





in acreage of potatoes all through this section. 
Potato beetles promise to be numerous. Early 
ylanted corn was unusualty slow in coming up 
Dut the extreme dryness of |the soil kept the 
All corn is now looking 
well, but is a little late. Oats were much im- 
proved by recent showers. Rye and wheat 
promise good yields. Strawberries begin to 


grain from rotting. 


ripen and will be a good crop except on low 
ground where the _ frost ruined = them. 
Pears full but apples much’ more _ se- 
riously injured than at first thought. 


The Bedford farmers’ club is in a flourish- 
ing condition and holds its meetings regularly 
on the second Wednesday of each month. The 
June meeting occurred Thursday, June 13, at 
the home of Ex-Supervisor Louis K. Bell. 
George B. Forrester of Brooklyn addressed the 
meeting on Things and other things. Mr For- 
rester has spoken to the club several times be- 
fore and is a most entertaining and instructive 
speaker. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Coo, June 15—The 
continued dry weather has nearly ruined the 
hay crop. Rye looking well. Oats fairly good 
but need rain very much. Corn has come up 
welland is being cultivated. A very large 
acreage of buckwheat will be sown. Old farm- 
ers say they never saw grass so poor at this 
time of year. New seeding that promised well 
is nearly ruined. M. M. Hollenbeck has mov- 
ed back from Saratoga —- and taken pos- 
session of his farm. W.H. Travis has bought 
apart of M. M. Hollenbeck’s farm, and is 
making extensive repairs on the large barn. 





Boonville, Oneida Co 0, June 14—Farmers 
busy cultivating and hoeing. Corn and pota- 
toes looking well and in spite of the recent 
frosts crops are doing well. Rain very much 
needed. he hay crop has been seriously hurt 
by frosts and farmers will cut avery poor crop. 
All the old hay has been sold and the price 
promises to be high the coming winter. Butter 
and cheese selling a little better than last 
month. 

Caton, Steuben Co D, June 15—The hay crop 
in this section will be alight one. It is get- 
ting very dry for plowing and rain is need- 
ed badly. As ea thing crops are com- 
ing up well. S. J. Pettigrove is raising quite 
a patch of carrots. Potato beetles are numer- 
ous and destructive. Potato planting just 
completed. More «beans than usual being 
en cage A great deal of real estate changed 
1ands this spring. Thereis a large acreage 
of rye growing. Considerable sowed corn be- 
ing putin to help out the hay crop. Orange 
hawkweed is spreading and every farmer 
should destroy all found on his farm. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co OG, June 15— 
Crops were much benefited by a smart shower 
on the 13th and excepting meadows every- 
thing wears a healthy look. The latter are 
ae ged beyond recovery and will be very 
ight and weedy. Farm work well up with 
the season. Fruit nearly all destroyed by the 
severe frost. Prices of farm produce improv- 
ing slightly. 

Carmel, Putnam Co a, June 15—A few have 
commenced haying. The crop is the lightest 
in years. Assessor Travis has just completed 
the roll for the ensuing year. A large number 
of farmers will take summer boarders. Mr 
and Mrs 8. J. Powers have returned from the 
west. C. A. Gathen lost a valuable cow re- 
cently. Corn looks fine, but oats are yellow 
and will be light. Rose bugs are destroying 
what grapes the frosts did not kill. 


Constantia Center, Oswego Co oO, June 12— 
The outlook for fruit in this section is, better 
than was at first expected after the severe 
frosts. Strawberries which it was feared were 
badly injured are a faircrop and picking has 
commenced. Pears, plums and cherries will 
be short. Apples were severely cut by frost 
and will be scarce. Indications point to a full 
crop of blackberries but raspberries are poor. 
Hay will be a poor crop. Oats look fair and 
will probably be a moderate yield if the weath- 
er continues favorable. Wheat looks fair but 
rye is rather thin. Corn has grown rapidly the 
vast week. Potatoes look well but are being 
injured by bugs which are more numerous 
than ever before. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co Go, June 13— 


Ground very dry. No rain to speak of for a 
month. Buckwheat ground about all plowed. 
Some are waiting for rain. A larger acreage 
than usual will sown. Meadows will yield 
light unless there is rain soon. Oats looking 
fairly well. Rye has short straw and the cro 

will be below the average. Prices for rye an 

also for the straw have lately advanced. The 








has been favorable for corn and it is 


season 
now being worked and is looking well. Farm- 
ers generally have sold their wool at 12c. 


Galway, Saratoga Co co, June 13—Heavy 
showers the past week have checked the drouth 
and crops are looking some better. It is 
thought grass will be a short crop. Oats never 
looked better at this season. Rye looking 
well since the rain. Potatoes coming up and 
so are the bugs. Apples will not be as numer- 
ous as last year, but will make quite a crop if 
nothing happens to them. Produce sells low, 
but those who have to buy find it high. 

Guilderland, Albany Coco, June 13—Grass 
looks poor but oats and rye promise well. Po- 
tatoes and corn all planted and some farmers 
cultivating. Potato bugs very bad. Garden 
truck faclewaed and looks poor on account of 
the cold and dry weather. The berry crop 
will be short. Grapevines' look bad and many 
peach trees are dead. Cherry trees have many 
dead limbs and plums are affected with black 
knot. Milch cows alone bring good prices, 
some being sold for $50 per head. Horses 
cheap. Hay will be of poor quality this year 
as the grass contains too many weeds. Corn 
looks well and there will be’ plenty of buck- 
wheat sown. Many are getting ready to sow. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, June 15—Fred 
Buell, one of our progressive young farmers 
and an extensive poultry raiser, died at the 
home of his father, Porter E. Buell, after a 
long battle with a disease of the throat. He 
found temporary relief last winter in Colora- 
do, but soon grew worse and was forced to re- 
turn home. His funeral occurred to-day. .A 
host of friends sympathize with the family in 
their grief at the loss of so noble a young man. 
—tThe heavy frosts and lack of rain render a 
short crop of hay practicaliy certain. 

Hyndsville, Schoharie Co 0, June 14—Crops 
of all kinds will probably fall very much short 
of an average yield. Fruit trees blossomed 
well but nearly all the young fruit was killed 
by the heavy frosts. Potato bugs quite plen- 
tiful. 

Mianaville, Montgomery Co Go, June 15—The 
drouth which for two weeks had been very se- 
vere was broken over a small section by a good 
shower on June 12. Apples are a complete fail- 
ure. Meadows will be very light although they 
never looked better than in the spring. Pota- 
toes yery backward for the time of year. Many 
pieces came up very unevenly. Corn doing 
well and grain of all kinds about an average 
and will be good if we get rain enough. More 
than the usual amount of buckwheat will be 
sown. Butter and cheese, in fact all the farm- 
er produces, are low and wages and taxes high. 


New Scotland, Albany Co o, June 15—Sel- 
dom have we experienced such dry weather in 
this locality as at the present time. For over 
three weeks there has not been rain enough to 
wet the ground to the depth of aninch. The 
hay crop is past recovery and will not be one- 
half of an average yield. What there is on the 
meadows is of very inferior quality. Oats are 
looking fairly well, and should rain come in a 
week will come out all right. There are some 
good pieces of rye but the majority of fields 
are below the average. Potatoes and corn 
looking fairly well but everything needs mois- 
ture and unless a change takes place in 
afew days the consequences will be serious. 
The fruit crop will evidently be light. Rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes were badly win- 
ter killed and those that were not killed the 
dry weather has affected so that the crop will 
not be one-half an average one at the best. 
Strawberries are drying up on the vines and 
the supply wiil soon be exhausted. They are 
selling at 10c per qt. It is thought the frost 
and coid winds of May have damaged apple 
and pear trees, destroying the bloom to some 
extent. It is clear that the crop will be light. 
Plum trees did not bloom to any extent and 
there will be none to speak of. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co Go, June b— 
Corn looks well. Potato bugs were never 
known to be so numerous as at present. The 
plants have to be sprayed as soon as they come 
up in order to save them. Weather very dry. 
Hay and oats will be short. Rye looks fairly 
well. Apples and pears will not be plentiful, 
but some farmers are spraying their trees for 
the first time this year. Saratoga creamery is 
doing well and there is a good demand for 
buttermilk. C. Slocum had a valuable colt 
badly cut on barbed wire. The animal will 


probably have to be destroyed. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co o, June 15—Farm- 
ers busy using the cultivator. 


Corn and po- 








tatoes looking well. The hay crop will be 
light. Oats have a good color and are doing 
well. A beautiful rain came on the 13th and it 
was greatly needed. Potato bugs very plenty. 


A great deal of building being done this sea- 


son. Christopher Snyder, a well-to-do and re- 
spected farmer, aged 77 years,. was buried 
June 1. A contract has been let to the Canton 


bridge company for two new iron bridges, one 
to be erected near Christopher Yates’ place 
and the other at Sherman Belding’s place. 
Mowing machine agents are quite plenty and 
making many sales. Farmers have quite a 
few old potatoes on hand, which are selling for 
less than $1 per bbl. A few farmers are pat- 
ronizing the Brunswick creamery. 

Patterson, Putnam Co Q, June 13-—Grapes 
were almost entirely cut off by frosts and early 

otatoes and corn were leveled to the ground. 
caaces, the corn and potatoes have come on 
again -and are looking well. Most people 
think the grass crop will be light especially on 
old fields. Many fields are covered with sor- 
rel. Oats are looking fairly well. Farmers 
very busy. Some have been through their 
corn and potatoes the second time with the 
cultivator and are now hoeing. Rye looks 
well. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co oO, June 15—Dry 
weather is slowly but surely cutting the hay 
crop short. All cultivated crops look fine. 
Cows are shrinking and milk is not plentiful. 
The milk condensery is soon to be established 
and farmers are expecting better prices for 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Crystal creamery is just what its name 
implies—glass creamery—glass cans instead of 
metal—cooler and a great deal cheaper. Eleven 
years ago the Crystal creamery of Lansing, Mich, 
made eleven creameries; ten years ago one hun- 
dred and fifty ; nine years ago, two hundred and 
fifty. From that time until the present the in- 
crease in demand has been steady and straight- 
forward, until the manufacturers confidentl 
hope and believe that their sales this coming an 
present year will reach five thousand creameries 

er year. A free book entitled “Good Butter and 

ow to Make It” is being mailed by this enter- 
prising company to all interested parties who will 
take the trouble to write for it, enclosing a two 
cent stamp and mentioning this paper. 





In this day of progress and economy a large 
number of manufacturers in various lines of trade 
have found it expedient and profitable to sell 
their product direct to the consumers through the 
medium of the press and a handsome illustrated 
catalog and price list. This plan saves many a 
good, big dollar for the cash buyer and we want 
all our readers who need a vehicle or harness to 
take advantage of the offer of the Miami Manu- 
facturing Co of Cincinnati, O, makers of carriages, 
buggies, wagous and harness of every deseription. 
This energetic and progressive company have just 
issued their 6th annual catalog. They not only 
save you money on the purchase, but pay the 
freight and allow the job to be examined before 
paying for it. Write and get their catalog and 
mention this paper. 

The attention of our readers is ‘called to the 
change in address of the DeLamater Iron Works, 
who have formerly conducted their business at 
87 So Fifth Ave, N Y city, but whose present ad- 
dress is 467 West Broadway. The advertisements 
of this firm have been appearing in our columns 
for several years, because they have found a fruit- 
ful field for introducing their hot air pumping 
engines. The DeLamater-Ericsson and _ the 
DeLamater Rider engines will assure a perfect 
water supply for any purpose on a farm, a gentle- 
man’s country residente, any kind of factory, dis- 
tilleries, brewerics, dairies, cemeteries, as well as 
business blocks, ete, ete. The conditions under 
which they operate are so simple that after a fire 
is started absolutely no attention is necessary 
excépt to replenish the supply of fuel. Besides, 
any kind of fuel can be used. If any of our readers 
are interested in procuring a sure and economical 
supply of water, they should _ write to the 
DeLamater Iron Works, 467 West Broadway, New 
York city. 

The introduction and sale of the De Laval cream 
separator in the past few years has really attained 
marvelous proportions, and can only be attributed 
to its intrinsic merit, amd the long existing and 
universally understood necessity of this ste 
forward in the practicable utilization of centrif- 
ugal separation in modern dairying. It°is main- 
tained that its use effects asaving of five to twenty 
dollars a cow per year, according to climate and 

revious method, over and above what is possi- 
yle with gravity setting, and that the average 
saving is not less than ten dollars per cow. 
Strong and almost ineredible as this statement 
may secm, it is undoubtedly borne out by the 
experience of users of the De Laval machines, 
The new 1895 De Laval machings are certainly all 
that is claimed for them, and are the aeme of 

erfection and practicability in their sphere. The 

e Laval catalog is an interesting and instructive 
pamphlet, well worth reading, if nothing more, 
and attention is called to the new and special 
advertisement of the De Laval Co appearing in 
this issue, which is one of the handsomest and 
most attractive that has come to our attention in 
some time. If interested, send to the De Laval 
Separator Co, New York, or Elgin, Ill, for their 
catalog, which is sent free to all AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST readers. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


milk. All kinds of business quite brisk and 
farmers are getting ready for an early haying. 
Weather rules hot and dry and pastures are 
short. 


Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 0, June 15—Weath- 


er very dry and hot. Grass is being injured 
very much and will bea light crop. Other 
crops suffering for rain. As far as known the 
apple crop will be light. Small fruits not ad- 


vanced far enough to give any definite report. 
Corn looking well for its age. Potato bugs 
very numerous this season and the indications 
are that farmers will have a hard battle with 
them. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co 0, June 15—If the pres- 
ent drouth continues long the hay crop will be 
the lightest in years. The acreage of potatoes 
has been largely increased. Corn looks well 
but needs rain. 


Owego, Tioga Co Oo, June 14—This town is 
in great need of rain. Crops are growing slow- 
ly, and the prospect for hay is poor. Fruit was 
injured by late frosts, but will not be a _ total 
failure. Cows doing well considering the 
drouth. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co Go, June 14—Farm- 
ers discouraged over crop prospects. Owing 
to continued drouth grass and grain are very 
pose. J. A. Merwin of Gilboa, general agent 
or THE AGRICULTURIST for this county, has 
been in town this week. Last Tuesday fire 
consumed the splendid feed and cider mill 
belonging to John Russell. The fire caught 
from the engine. Loss about $3000 with no 
insurance. John P. Gordon has been re- 
yainting his house. Henry Baulch has a new 
arn and Philip Estes is repairing his. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co oO, June 15—The out- 
look for the hay crop is not favorable. Mead- 
ows and pastures have suffered seriously from 
drouth. Potato bugs more numerous and ac- 
tive than they have been for several years. 
The death of Mrs Allen Hannay was very sad, 
as she leaves two quite small babies. Prices 
for produce of all kinds are tending upward. 
Very little old hay on hand. Oats look well. 
Quite a lot of old potatoes on hand, for which 
there is no market. Corn doing well. More 
has been planted than-usual. A few cases of 
distemper among horses. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 46, June 15—Pota 


toes, corn and oats looking quite well. Ow- 
ing to the extreme hot and dry weather the 
outlook for a good hay crop is not promising. 


Hay has already advanced in price $2 to 3 per 
ton. Mr and Mrs G. L. Byington have return- 
ed from a two years’ sojourn in California. 


A Successful Farmer Passes Away—Jacob E. 
Combs, whose death occurred at his home in 
Grant, Herkimer Co, June 3, was born in 
Brookfield, Mass, over 66 years ago. His par- 
ents moved to Troy when he was but a year 
old. He was 13 when his folks moved from 
there to Herkimer Co. He received a common 
school education and at the age of 19 began 
teaching, following the profession for 22 years. 
Desiring a change he bought 160 acres of land 
and began farming. He was quite successful 
on the farm and at the time of his death 
owned 360 acres. He was a stanch friend of 
the New York Homestead and for some 
years was its local correspondent. He had 
been a faithful correspondent for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST since it succeeded the Home- 
stead. He was a member of the F W Baptist 
churchand a great worker in the Sunday 
school. He was alsochaplain in Grant grange. 
On June 1 he suddenly became unconscious 


and remained in that state until his death, 
which was caused by cerebral lemorrhage. 
He leaves a wife and nine children. 
LONG ISLAND. 
Commack, June 15—Weather very dry. 


Some who depend on cisterns are carting wa- 
ter for stock. The hay crop will be light and 
rain is ripening fast. Potatoes and corn 
ooking well. Potato bugs are more plentiful 
than usual. Wilbur Wood has sold two build- 
ing lots on the highway between Smithtown 
and Huntington. Farmers busy cultivating 
corn and potatoes. The acreage of both crops 
is above that. of previous years. There will be 
a large acreage of pickles planted this year. 
Some have already planted and have them 
large enough to cultivate and will realize a 
good price for very early crops. The general 
crop is being contracted at the pickle houses 
at $1.25 per 1000. The very early ones will 
probably bring 4 on market. Apples and 
pears youn a fair yield. Strawberries are 
of good quality but the dry weather has short- 
ened the yield. 


Orient, June 15—Potato bugs are plentiful, 
but the potato crop is looking fine. Corn not 
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as forward, but looking fairly well 4nd farm- 
ers are busy cultivating and hoeing. Wheat, 
rye and oats looking well. Grass also doing 
fairly well. Pasture fields yielding abundant- 
ly. Strawberries are being peddled through 
the streets at 10c per qt. W. S. Young are 
selling extra fine berries. 


Riverhead, June 145—Potatoes came up rather 
unevenly. Potato bugs and flea beetles are 
unusually numerous and are damaging the 
foliage quite seriously in some pieces. Aspara- 
gus has bean cutting quite heavy during the 
warm wet weather. Wheat and grass looking 
very good. Some pieces of oats affected by 
rust or blight. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Branchburg, Somerset Co oO, June 12—A 
very nice rain came June 5 and everything is 
growing well. Wheat, rye and oats all Teste 
promising. Corn has been hurt very badly by 
cutworms. Some have harrowed their ground 
and planted it ever. Peaches will be a short 
crop as frost has hurt them very much. The 
hay crop will be light, some claiming they will 
not have more than half as much as last year. 
Buttermaking very dull, the product selling at 
10 to 16e. Eggs worth 14c. Gardens look fine 
and flowers are beautiful. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co J, June 15—Grass 
looking well and prospect for hay a little bet- 
ter than last year. Oats received quite a set- 
back during the cold spell but are improving. 
The frosts ruined grapes, cherries po plums 
except in a few favored localities. Apples and 
pears injured much worse than at first thought. 
Strawberries hurt some but will be a medium 
crop. Picking has commenced. Potato bugs 
unusually plenty but no squash bugs so far. 
Road machines lave commenced work but sci- 
entific road building receives little attention. 


MINNESOTA. 


Grant Co o—Rains are frequent. Crops are 
looking well. Corn is coming up nicely. 
Blackberries and cutworms are doing some 
injury. Dried-up lakes and sloughs have been 
broken and seeded to flax. Considerable mil- 
let has been put_in. 





cc 

Bisulphide of Carbon as a Destroying agent 
for such pests as insects and the smaller bur- 
rowing animals, woodchucks, ground squirrels, 
gophers, etc, continues to attract attention and 
is shown increasing favor on the part of those 
using it. E.R. Taylor, Cleveland, O, who has 
on the market a successful preparation of this 
character, has just issued a pamphlet, treating 
the subject of the destruction of pests. This 
describes all the different varieties and tells 
how to exterminate them. The pamphlet is 
mailed free.on application. 

cc 
New York Grange Notes. 

Patrons of Industry lodges are being organized 
all over Oneida county. There are four in Floyd. 
A. N. Briggs is the county organizer. 

Chariton (Saratoga) grange hag five new appli- 
eations for membership. The ange is holding 
its own und is proving a blessing to those who 
strive to make it so. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange held its annual 
yicnic at Ballston lake June 8 with a goodiy num- 
oer in attendance. F. A. Converse of Jefferson 
Co gave an able address. Grange day will be ob- 
served at Round lake Aug 27. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, cout as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Lar 4 to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per jine each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Muchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being ‘used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
——— returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











ye . 
YOUNG FARMER will sell this year's BJ Scarlet Clover 
Seed (Crimson) from fifty cents to two dollars a bushel cheap- 
er than the leading dealers or jobbers. Send a two-cent stamp 
for prices. Address W. T. B., Carrcroft, Delaware. 
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The Hop Movement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New YORK, June 18—RKeports of the growing 
crop are not as favorable as formerly. Dry 
weather in New York state has donemuch to in- 
jure the vines, especially where the usual care 
has not been given, which is the case in sevrral 
districts. Dealers are going the rounds trying to 
make contracts, but find small success as growers 





in general mean to await developments. 
The ecity market is as dull as_ usual, 
with nothing of importance to disturb 
the lethargy into which it has fallen. Now 
and then a sale is reported at old prices, but 


there is hardly enough doing to make a set of 
quotations. Pacific coast and European markets 
are no more active than the local center and for- 
mer prices rule. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
June 2 June l4 June l7 
State NY crop "4 choice, 8 ~ N 





* med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
ad os “ * com, 4@a@5 4@5 4@5 
va bo “ '93 choice, 5 5 5 
- = “ © com to prime, 3@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 
Pacific "4 choice, 8 8 
es * med to prime, (a7 6@7 
o "9 choice, 5. 5 
= * com to prime, R. <3 3@4 
Bavarian, new, 22@2 22@24 
Bohemian ” 23@25 23@26 
Altmarks, 138@20 18@20 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


York 


ports (foreign) of hops at New compare 
as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week lasty’r Sept,’  lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 664 1,575 159,923 130,150 
Exports to Europe, 2,436 573 77,643 69.801 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, = -- 6,543 2,099 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 
NUREMBERG, June 5—Our market 
quiet and dull as the season advances. Transac- 
tions amounted during the last month oniy to 
1500 bales, making a total of 119,500 bales since 
Sept 1, 1894, against 53,000 bales in the same period 
1893-% and 92,400 bales in the period 1892-03. There 
is not the least speculative movement in the mar- 
ket. There have arrived some parcels of Russian 
hops which sold at 15@i7e. The markets of Saaz 
(Bohemia), Warsaw (Russia) and Alost (Belgium) 
are at present unimportant. Regarding the new 
crop, the reports coming from the different hop 
districts are favorable. The bines are about 3 to 
6 ft high on the poles and are growing rapidly. 
Regarding the hop acreage of Germany, it will not 
be less than last year, so far at least as reports go. 
Owing tothe quiet turn of business the prices 
are a little lower than a week ago. The quota- 
tions are as follows: Market hops 9@16c, moun- 
tain hops 17@18',c, Aischgrund 10a@17e, Spalt 1914 
@23%,c, Hallertau 13@194c, Wurttemberg 144 19'4e, 
Badish 1214@19'4c, Polish 1242 a19',c, Altmarks 8@ 
10¢. Imports of hops from Germany during April 
were 2488 cwts, making 48,674 cwts during the 
eight months from Sept 1, against 1100 ewts and 
81,414 ewts during the corresponding periods last 
year. Exports were 9538 ewts for April, making a 
total of 246,958 cwts for the eight months against 

4968 cwts and 61,890 ewts respectively last year. 


is becoming 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
ONEONTA (Otsego), June 10—Hops look poorly in 

this section and some say not more than half a 

crop Will be harvested if everything is favorable. 


The vine is not more than half way up the poles 
and some only just reach the poles. 
BIRCHTOWN (Saratoga), June 15—Hop yards 


have nearly all been plowed up, only four or five 
acres remaining in this county. 

HYNDSVILLE (Schoharie), June 10—On account of 
the heavy frosts cutting off the heads of the vines, 
the hop crop will necessarily be light. The low 
price of last year’s crop causes a searcity of 
money, and the promise of short crop and low 
prices this year willcome still harder. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SoNOMA Co, Cal—Hop growers in this and Men- 
docino Co have suffered heavily from cutwormes. 
Men have been at work night and day in the 
yards killing the pests and they are now decreas- 








ing. Buyers are offering 9@10¢ tor '9% hops, but 
no contracts have been closed at these figures. 
The Tobacco Crop and Market. 
NEW YORK—Extreme | dullness is reported in 


tue Chemung valleys. Planters are setting and 
buyers doing but little business. A few crops 
have been sold in Steuben Co at 8 to 9¢ down to 2e. 


Crops have been secured at above prices at 
Corning. Big Flats, Painted Post and Addison.— 
Julius Marqusee of Syracuse is said to have 


bought over 2000 «s ‘04 Big Flats leaf. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Laneaster trade unimprov- 
ed either amoung vrowers or dealers. Farmers 
have had favorable weather for setting of late 
and have taken advantage of it. But little is said 
at Laneaster city about redueed acreage but in 
growing centers considerable dissatisfaction 
exists as to prices received for leaf and the result 
will undoubtedly be a smaller acreage set. Con- 
siderable replanting has been necessary as cut- 
worms are very abundant. ‘ But little tobacco set- 
ting now remains to be done. 


OnIO—In the Miami valley, transplanting of 


cigar leaf has been more or less steady since June 
4. There has beena marked shortage of rain over 
the entire section and to set the delicate plants in 





THE HOP 





AND TOBACCO 


dry soil with a hot sun overhead has been dis- 
couraging. Zeimmer’s Spanish has sold in small 
quantities at T4g@8e, and Little Dutch of ’92, '93 
and ’4 at 5@6e. For the week ending June 10, 
the table below explains itself concerning the 
marketing at auction of heavy leaf. 


Week y 
1895 1894 1895 1894 
Offerings, 2,236 2,149 48,459 45,707 
Rejections, 484 442 13,589 12,278 
Actual sales, 1,752 1,707 34,870 33,429 
Receipts, 2,139 1,814 29,883 30,605 
The 2236 hhds offered averaged $738 PP cwt 


hhds the previous week, as 
sold at 1@3 95, 580 at 4@5 95, 
at 8@99%, 400at 10q@14 75, 
at 20a2475. Offerings of to- 
bacco the current year have been as follows: 
From the Mason Co district 12,542 hhds, Pendle- 
ton Co 9183, Owen Co 6496, Blue Grass 11,142, Brown 
Co 7576, Indiana 238, West Virginia 1249, city 24, 
Missouri 3, Eastern Ohio 2, Hart Co4; total 48,459. 
Offerings for corresponding period of 18%, 45,707, 
1893 36,335, 1892 51,697, 1891 54,717. 
At New York City. 

A more animated market has been noticeable 
for a fortnight and a fair businessin cigar leaf 
accomplished. Jobbers and manufacturers have 
bought quite extensively of binder and ——— 
purposes. The ’94 crop of desirable leaf from New 
England has met with continued sales, far earlier 
thanis customary. Packers are penevany hold- 
ing such goods tight for advanced prices but job- 
bers appear anxious for them and are offering ac- 
cordingly. All this reflects back as encour- 
agement to the grower who has shown 
the sense to hold on to his’ best leaf. 
The Tobacco Leaf reports as the largest transac- 
tion of the week the sale of 1200 es of ’94 Ct broad 
leaf from a packer to a jobber, who readily dis- 
posed of the same within a week after the pur- 
chase. Other sales reported: 550 es °93 Hav at p t, 
100 cs °93 Ct Hav at 7c, 130 es ’92 Ct Hav at p t, 120 es 
*92 Ct Hav at p t, 100 cs ’92 Ct Hav wrappers at 40a 
55c, 100 cs *92 N ¥ leaf at 14c, 200 es °93 Pa Broad 
leaf at 10@12c, 100 cs °93 Pa Hav B’s at 11@12%c, 100 
cs 93 Pa broad leaf B’s fob, mw, at lle, 100 es 
93 Zeimmer Spanish, fine selections at 18a 20ce, 
100 cs °93 Zeimmer’s Spanish at 13c, 50 cs 92 Zeim- 
mer’s Spanish at 121,¢, 100 es ‘92 Gebhardt at 1144c, 
250 cs "93 Wis at pt, 400 es ’92 Wis at 154, 375 es *92 
Wis at 13@1414¢c, 200 cs °94 N E Havat pt, 215 es °93 
N E Hav at 41,@11¢,70 es 93 N E seedleaf at 10@13c, 
140 cs °92 N E Hav at 16@35c, 175 cs ’92 Wis Hay at 
10a 13c, 200 es ’°93 Pa Hav at 9@11c, 150 cs 92 Paseed- 
leaf at 914@12e, 110 vs "93 Zeimmer’s at 121,@15e, 100 
es '92 Dutch at 7a8e, 100 es ’°93 Gebharts at 8144,@9c, 
100 es ’92 Gebharts at 9@10c. Sumatra and Havana 
leaf have met with marked activity and jobbers 
have been more active than for any week in 
many months. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


[From Page 655.) 


against 6 97 tor 1349 
follows: 418 hhds 
421 at 6@795, 210 
165 at 15@19 75, 42 





would be as good as they are nowif it were not 
for the cold storage purchases. 
At the same time our prices are now above 


those of Canada, and this fact will have an inftiu- 
ence on the foreign trade, as English 
buyers will naturally send their orders 
where cheese can be bought the cheap- 
est. A good feature of the low prices is 


the fact that they induce a larger consumption 
among our own people. This year’s cheese is now 
being cut by retailers af 8a@10c P lband it is said 
that the consumption has largely increased on ac- 
count of the moderate prices. 

Following is the list of sales: Large colored, 5439 
bxs at 6%¢, 2597 at Tc, 772 at Thc; large white, 215 
at 67,¢, 411 at Te, 90 at 74¢; small white, 340 at 7c; 
small colored, 960 at Tc, 50 bxs to a loeal buyer at 
758¢; commissions 445 bxs. Total 11,319 bxs, 
against 10,498 last year and 9,493 the year before. 

At Little Falls the sales were, 1441 at 634¢, 
40 iat Te, 320 consigned, and 286 dairy at 61, ¢7e. 

LE 
Sore Feet.—S. H. B. has acow which has 


feet. The animal is in good condition. 
There is aswelling just above the hoof. Cive 


bxs 


sore 


the cow 15 lbs Epsom salts and 1 oz ginger 
dissolved in 2 qts of cold water, at one 
dose. Poultice the feet for a few days with 
bran and linseed meal. Bathe the swelling 


with acetate of lead 1 oz, carbolie acid 4 oz, 
water 1 qt. Apply alittle three times a day. 
If there is a discharge of matter and openings 
where the matter comes from, probe the open- 
ings to find the depth, then put 1 gr of bichlo- 
ride of mercury in a small piece of tissue paper 
and push it into the opening. Repeat this 
once every third day for three times, then use 
the above lotion. Keep the cow on a soft floor. 





Fistula.—.J. A. has a horse which has a fistu- 
la, also a hard swelling on its ankle, which 
causes itto go lame. Treatment: Probe the 
fistula to find the depth and direction of the 
pipe. Dip a’strip of soft muslin in terchloride 
of antimony and push it to the bottom of the 
pipe, let it remain in for two hours, then draw 
it out. Repeat this every third day for two 
weeks, then use the following lotion to heal it: 
Chloride of zinc 1 dr and water 1 pt, inject a 
little of this once a day. For the swollen 
ankle, use biniodide of mercury 2 dr and lard 
20z. Rub a little of this on the lump with the 
fingers. Let it remainon for 24 hours, then 
wash off and apply a little lard. Repeat in 
two weeks, and so on for several months. 


MARKET 











Long Life 


to leather: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan at aharness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book “‘ How 
to Take Care of Leather,’”? and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 









VY 40 Bushels 
Wheat 
per Acre. 


Potter, N. Y., Oct. 19,’94. 





Ml 
| 


/ used two hundred pounds 
per acre of Bradley’s Phos- 
phate and secured forty 
bushels fine wheat per acre. 

best piece of 
wheat grown in this section, 


It was the 
and the finest I ever raised. 








! have used many other 
Jertilizers, but none that will 
compare with Bradley's, 


and now use no other. 
Yours truly, 


K. S. Dinehart. 








Mr. Dinehart is only one of 
. thousands of farn who 










farmers 
aiways use Lradley’s Ferti- 
lizers on Wheat, Oats, and 
Barley. For full information, 
write Bradley Fertilizer Co., 

Boston, 
or 843 Granite Building, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
PO Li 
y Hyogo ola 
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Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Dis ases anac 





me Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry. ete, wot to tention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE wil! prevent and cure Distemper. Worms 
and intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep aud 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cune. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, ete.. ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. gFor wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Lab¥rato: y, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


FISH aXe 


LINES, Something New: 48 threads braided 
feet 10 cents. 





Waterproof ‘Trout or Bass line, as preferred. 15 
WAREN & CO., 10 E. lth St., N. ¥ 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL, 


Tee. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 






































New Cabinet Officers Sworn In.—Richard Ol- 
ney was sworn in as secretary of state Monday 
at Washington. Chief Justice Fuller of the 

= United States su- 
hie F~ . preme court adminis- 
tered the oath of of- 
fice. The ceremony, 
which took place in 
the diplomatic room 
of the state depart- 
ment, was witnessed 
by Secretary Lamont, 
Assistant Secretaries 
Uhl and Adee of the 
state department, Mr 
Landis, private secre- 
tary to the late Secre- 
tary Gresham, and 
Mrs Aubrey, daughter 
of Chief Justice Ful- 
ler. Judson Harmon 
of Cincinnati took the 
oath of office as attorney general Tuesday. 
He was sworn in by Justice Harlan of the su- 
preme court. After taking the oath of office 
he, accompanied by 





JUDSON HARMON. 


Mr Olney, walked 
over to the White 
House to the cabinet 
meeting, where he 


was formally intro- 
duced to his associ- / 
ates in the cabinet b 
Secretary of State Ol- 
nev, his predecessor, 
Attorney-General 
Harmon’s welcome 
was a cordial one on 
all hands, but espe-* 
cially from Secretary 
Carlisle, who was the 





only cabinet officer 
previously acquainted 
with him. Justice RICHARD OLNEY. 


John W. Harlan, who administered the oath 
to the new attorney general, is an old friend 
of the new official. Those present during the 
ceremony, besides Secretary Olney, were <As- 
sistant Secretary Uhl, K. M. Landis and J. 
Walter Blanford, who has been Mr Olney’s 
secretary for the last two years and who will 
shortly succeed Mr Landis in the state depart- 
ment. 


Mexico to Control Its Mints.—The 
government will resume control of the mints 
of Mexico July 1, and will thereafter exact a 
uniform tax of 5 per cent on the gold and. sil- 
ver contained in all the ore mined in the coun- 
try. regardless of where it was treated. Here- 
tofore the mints have been leased to private 
individuals and payment of tax was evaded by 
inine owners sending their products to sinelt- 
ers either in Mexico er the United States with- 
out having it coined in Mexico into Mexican 


Mexican 


money. - 

Debs Goes to Jail.—President Debs of the 
American railway union reperted at Chicago 
Wednesday to United States Marshal Arnold 


serve the remainder of 
contempt of court. Keliher, 
Howard, Rogers, Elliott, Burns, Hogan and 
Goodwin, the other A R U officers and di- 
rectors under sentence with Debs, reported to 
the marshal later. All excepting Howard 
were taken to Woodstock. Howard was taken 
to the Joliet jail. 


for reinoval to jail to 


his sentence for 


The Celebration at Kiel.—The assembling of a 
fleet of nearly 100 naval vessels at Kiel, to par- 
ticipate in the grand ceremonies attending the 
opening of the North sea and Baltic canal this 
week, will be the most notable event of the 
kind that the world has ever seen. By actual 
count there will be some 65 fully equipped and 


armed warships, and in addition to those 
there will be many torpedo boats and 
other vessels whieh will swell the~ total 
to about 100. Germany will naturally 


have many more ships than any other country, 
and the German emperor will have the pleas- 
ure of showing all his newest and finest fight- 
ing machines to the naval officers of other 
countries. In addition to the imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern and the dispatch vessels Jagd 
and Pfeil, there will be eight battleships, six 


OUR STORY 














armor clads and two protected cruisers. 
There will be a dozen or. fifteen torpedo 
boats, so that the total number of vessels fly- 


ing the German flag will be over 50. ‘Great 
Britain will send four battleships, three cruis- 
ers and two torpedo gunboats, the royal yacht 
Osborne and the admiralty yacht Enchantress. 
Italy will send four great battleships,two cruis- 
ers and two torpedo gun vessels. The United 
States will be represented by four cruisers (one 
armored). Austria, Russia, France and Spain 
will each be represented by three vessels, but 
in each squadron will be at least one of the 
finest and newest vessels which the nation 
possesses. 


Villard Will Be Sued.— Judge Jenkins of Mil- 
waukee will soon order the receivers of the 
Northern Pacific railroad to begin suit against 
Henry Villard for an accounting of an alleged 
shortage in moneys turned over to the com- 
pany by him while acting as its financial] agent 
and in the capacity of a director several years 
ago. The shortage is said to be $250,000. When 
attorneys for the receivers went before Judge 
Jenkins and asked to have a date fixed for 
arguing an application for permission to begin 
suit, the judge said he saw no use of any argu- 
ments, but would sign an order as soon as it 
was agreed upon by the attorneys. Applica- 
tion will be made for an order within two or 
three days. 





A Japanese-Russian Treaty.—M. De Witte, 
Russian minister of finance, and Mniski, the 
Japanese minister plenipotentiary to Russia, 
have signed a treaty of commerce, which will 
come into force in four years’ time. A Rus- 
sian-Japanese customs tariff has also been con- 
cluded, which will come into force in one 
month. It is on the basis of the most favored 
nations, and is the fourth which Japan has 
secured with the leading countries. 
Great Britain was. the first to make a 
treaty on the new lines proposed by Japan, 
the United States was second and Italy third. 
The treaty with Russia is practically the same 
as those negotiated with the United States, 
Italy and Great Britain. One of its principal 
features is abrogation of the extra territorial 
rights which foreign countries have enjoyed in 
Japan, which permitted offenses perpetrated 
by citizens of these countries to be tried by a 
consular court. Under the new arrangements 
all infractions of the law in Japan will be re- 
ferred to the native courts after a specified 
period. 





A New Hawaiian Minister.—The Hawaiian 
government has commissioned William R. 
Castle as its minister tothe United States. Mr 

Castle will proceed to his post in August with 
his family. He is an ex-attorney general of 
the Sandwich islands. He was born in Hono- 
lulu, his parents being missionaries there, but 
his education was finished in this country. 
He became well known at the bar in New 
York. He _ studie@ law in the office of 
Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, and for some 
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time filled a subordinate position in the office 
of the corporation counsel, from which he re- 
signed. King Kalakaua offered him the office 
of attorney general, which he accepted in 1875. 
Mr Castle participated in the revolution in 
Hawaii in 1877, and was again at the front 
when Queen Liliuokalani was deposed in Jan- 
uary, 185. Mr Castle is largely interested in 
real estate in Hawaii, and is principal owner 
of the Cahu railroad, which runs from Honolu- 
lu to Pearl Harbor. 





An Enormous Land Suit.- 
land suits 
the United 


One of the largest 
has been started in 
States circuit court in Bay City, 
Mich, by the United States against the Flint 
and Pere Marquette railroad company and 
William W. Crapo and Oliver Prescott of Mas- 

achusetts, and 350 other persons living in 
Michigan. The government claims that, un- 
der the railroad land grant of 1856 certain 
lands were accepted by the Flint and Pere 
Marquette company, the government re- 
serving thousands of acres. The govern- 
ment claims that the railroad company, not 
recognizing the reservation, went ahead and 
sold these lands and used the money. The 
government asks the court that it be allowed 
to recover from the railroad company and the 
other defendants, and that all defendants be 
restrained from removing trees or encumber- 
ing the property until the suit is decided. The 
money involved is not stated in the bill of 
complaint, but will reach an enormous sum, 
ea re into the millions. The bill is signed 
»y Richard Olney, as attorney-general. 


ever recorded 





Missions Destroyed in China.—A dispatch from 
Shanghai to the Pall Mall Gazette of London 
says telegrams received from Chinking report 
that the property of the foreign missions at 
Kiating, Yochou and Chengtu has been de- 
stroyed by rioters. The officials at those places 
refused to afford any protection to the mission- 
aries until the mob had finished their work of 
destruction. Other missions are reported to 
be threatened. The viceroy, Liu, is chiefly 
blamed for the action of the mob. 





News in Brief.—A 50 horse power boiler ex- 
ploded Friday in the basement of the Langley 
loom harness shop in Fall River, killing seven 
persons and injuring many others. 

The Spanish minister at Washington, D C, 
authorizes a denial of reports that Spanish ves- 
sels along the south Atlantic coast have violat- 
ed the United States laws and that President 
Cleveland summoned the minister to the White 
House and informed him that such proceed- 
ings would not be tolerated. 

Judge Hallet, in the United States court at 
Denver, has signed a decree of foreclosure and 
order of jail in the case of the Central trust 
company of New York against the Denver City 
railway company. The amount of damage is 
$5,662,142. The step is taken as carrying out 
the plan of the organization. 
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cent saved. Our 
— Fair. 


- oo B40. 
Write to-day. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


and Bicyeles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 
goods received the highest awards at the World 
~ Our 189 Mammoth I!lustrated Catalogue is free to all. It - ~—- 
KAS all the latest styles and improvements one votnesé prices. It} — ~ 4 
ages and is the k rgest and most complete catalogue ever issue 
end for it. Jt’s free. Allianee Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. Write to-day. 
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CHILDREN GROW 


hectihesamee happy—xrow rosy cheeked and bright eyed, on HIREs’ 


ROOTBEER 


SER. This great health- ~— temperance drink 
should be kept in every honte. will benefit and delight 


every member of the family from the baby up, and prove most delicious 


thirst satisfying beverage for callers. 


It’s good all the time—morning, 


HIRES Rootbeer 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


n5424 5 4.4 4 4.4.4.4.4.4. ++ +t 


The Chas. I E. Hires } COs, Philadelphia. 
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The storm is over, and the mighty wind 

Has sobbed itself to sleep among the trees. 

The bosom of the lake has ceased to roll 

Its heaving pain and passion on the shore, 

And all is still,—so still! We only hear 

The falling of the tears of penitence 

From out the trembling bearts of trembling 
leaves. 

And all is still—so still! While Nature waits 

To gather up the thread of life again 

And live and grow more lovely for the storm. 


The storm is over, and the wind that rent 

My very soul has lulled itself away; 

But in its path there lies, prostrate forevermore, 
A mighty hope, the growth of many years. 

The tears are falling on its fallen head, 

But not in bitterness, for all the grief 

That racked and rocked my bosom is at peace. 
My will be thine! Thine mine! Iam at rest, 
And wait to gather up the broken threads 

And live the life that thou hast planned for me. 


Dolly. 


By Anna Deming Gray. 


HE SAT IN the parlor of Mrs 
. Simmons’ boarding house, a 
forlorn and dejected little 
figure, in a faded black al- 
paca dress. Her pale, little 
face made one think of a 
tiny, white snowdrop, that 
had lost itself in a great gar- 
den, so out of place did she 
look. 

The stiff, ugly furniture, 
covered with its glaring red 
plush, the big, velvet album on the marble- 
topped centertable, beside the cross of wax 
flowers under their glass globe, all looked 
somehow out of keeping with this drooping 
little fignre in black. Even Mrs Simmons her- 
self felt it, although she did not see anything 
in the least amiss with the big, unhomelike 
parlor. 

‘*Poor lonesome little mite,’’ she thought to 
herself, as she came bustling into the room. 
“She does look like a wind would blow her 
clean away. She must have seta store by 
her mother, and comin’ into the money don’t 
help her stan’ it a bit better, as it would some. 
She is just too down-hearted to even notice how 
shabby that black dress is. I hope them aunts 
of hers won’t make her feel it. 

“Air you gettin’ rested, dearie?’’ she said 
aloud, in her soft voice, that made one forget 
her big, ungainly form and red face, so sure- 
ly did it betray the kind and sincere heart 
that beat beneath the ample folds of that blue 
calico dress. 

“There, you do look aright smart brighter, 
and now you just stop a worryin’. You have 
wrote your aunts to meet you here this after- 
noon, and you must look as chipper as ever 
youcan. They hav’n’t got no call to be any- 
thing but kindly hearted to you, if they were 
mad because their rich brother left his money 
to your mother. She was a widder, and more 
needful of it. They have both aeted mightily 
unchristian for ten years and more, accordin’ 
to my beliefs and opinions,—stopped speaking 
to each other, and such nonsense, all because 
of that money! 

“Your ma was at school with me, anda 
sweeter girl never lived! I mind yet how she 
used to figger out my sums for me, which 
never was overly bright with my brain. She 
wan’t to blame, I[’:l be bound.” 

The quick tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. 
Her grief was yet so recent a thing that she 
could not realize it would ever be any less 
terrible, or less hard to bear. 

“IT do dread meetingthem,’’shesaid. ‘They 
are not like mother. They both care so much 
for society, and for dress. Mother has told me 














EVENINGS AT HOME 


about it. They were angry when she married 
father, for he was poor, and they had both 
married rich men. 

“When father died, and Uncle Jack, who 
was always good to mother, left her his money, 
they were more displeased than ever. They 
thought she had influenced him about the 
will. 

“If they would only care for me a little, I 
would rather have that than all the money. 

“T can make $35 a month teaching at Wicliff, 
and that will be all I need, you know. If they 
will only love me a little, Mrs Simmons, they 
can have the money and welcome.”’ 

Mrs Simmons looked at her. ‘‘Dolly Mason,” 
she said solemnly, “I’ve lived fifty years, an’ 
I found out long ago that you can’t buy love; 
nor put a kind and lovin’ nature into a heart 
what’s all dried up and frozen down with sel- 
fishness. 

“There now, you go get dressed up; they will 
be here in another half hour, if they are 
comin’. And don’t you be scared by their 
high and mighty ways. Bein’ an alderman 
now don’t make me forget that Jim Dawson 
was a grocery clerk once, if his wife has for- 
got it, and goes around, with one of them 
abominable little white poodles hugged up in 
herarms. I call it a sin—an unpardonable sin, 
when there are dozens of babies, just a-waitin’ 
and a-longin’ to be mothered! 

“IT can remember too, wnen Mr John Ed- 
wards kept a one horse livery stable, years 
ago. His wife has her own carriage and driver 
now and holds up her gold eyeglass, with a 
little silver stick. Such nonsense!” 

Half an hour latertwo very different looking 
women sat in the boarding house parlor. 
They looked even more out of place than 
Dolly had done. Mrs Alderman Dawson’s 
carriage had arrived first, and she had been 
ushered in with trembling admiration by the 
little black bell boy. Her stiff black silk 
swept the worn carpets with an arrogant 
swish, as if even it felt its own importance and 
was taking this way of making it known. She 
seated herself in the parlor on the edge of one 
of the stiff plush chairs and gazed about her 
with a polite gaze of disapproval. 

‘‘Just such a place as I should expect Dolly 
to have chosen for her daughter to stay,’’ she 
thought. ‘Dolly never seemed to realize 
what was due to her family. No doubt they 
havespent every cent of poor Jack’s money 
and the child is in need of assistance,” and she 
gave her attention to the wax flowers and the 
velvet album. 

In a few moments Mrs John Edwards’ liver- 
ied driver assisted her from the carriage, and 
when the little bell boy opened the door to her 
he almost lost his breath, at sight of this second 
glittering turn-out. In justice to the two ladies 
it is only fair to say that they had no idea of 
the stir of excitement that their arrival had 
created. Every boarder in the house found 
occasion during the next ten minutes to pass 
the parlor door, which always stood open. 

Mrs Edwards had entered with even more 
dignity than her sister, her gold eyeglass held 
by the long silver lorgnette upright in her 
hand, presenting somewhat the appearance of 
ashield. Ifshe was aware of the presence of 
Mrs Alderman Dawson, her face did not be- 
tray it. She seated herself upon the edge of the 
sofa and proceeded in turn to take an inven- 
tory of the room, with the aid of her glass. 

They were each apparently unconscious that 
the parlor held anyone besides themselves. 
But when Mrs Simmons’ soft step was heard 
they both turned with more interest than they 
would have cared to show, to the door. She held 
Dolly’s trembling little hand in her own strong 
grasp as she led her forward. Mrs Simmons 
did not lack character, if she did keep asecond- 
rate boarding house. She understood these 
two, selfish, worldly women much better than 
Dolly could, and she was quite determined to 
let them see that she did, now that the time 
had come. 

‘“T am Mrs Simmons,” she said, as she bowed 
with a dignity to match their own, ‘‘and this 
is Dolly. I have been might’ly proud to think 
that her mother, rememberin’ how fond I 


used to be of her, sent her little girl to me; 
she knew how welcome the child would be to 
the best I could give her. 

“The city’s a mighty big, lonely place for a 
Her mother 


stranger, spite all the folks in it. 









Same 


age, and she was 
just as kind to me at school when I had ona 
shabby dress as when I had on a good one. 
She went by the reg’lar old-fashioned golden 
rule, Dolly did: I don’t think it’s in use now, 


an'me was just the 


as much as it used to be. ‘Look out for num- 
ber one,’ ‘charity begins at home,’ and the like, 
have sorter seemed to take its place. 

‘You two was through your schoolin’ long 
before that,’’ she went on innocently. ‘“‘Dolly 
and me was some years younger.”’ 

Mrs Edwards glared at her through her gold 
eyeglass, while Mrs Alderman Dawson’s lips 
came together in a thin line, as she mentally 
concluded that either this Mrs Simmons was a 
very innocent woman or a very shrewd one. 
Then she turned from her, and gave all her 
attention to the young girl, her niece, whom 
she had never seen before. 

As she looked at Dolly, the years seemed to 
fall away. She was no longer rich and old. 
They were both young again, she and this cold, 
selfish woman at her side; and this was Dolly— 
their petted, spoiled little sister, of whom 
they were both so proud! Dolly with her 
great soft dark eyes, and her ripples of blond 
hair, with the same soft flush on her cheeks, 
and the same shy, appealing look that made 
one love and spoil her, whether they wanted 
to or not.—Surely it must be all a mistake; 
little Dolly was not dead, it was all a mistake! 

Something stirred in the place that had once 
been Mrs Alderman Dawson’s heart. She had 
had little need of a heart forso many years 
that the sensation was a novel one. Mean- 
while Mrs John Edwards stood gazing at her 
niece in the same bewildered fashion. But 
she had once been a woman of kinder impulses 
than her sister, and the tears came to her eyes 
at sight of that fresh but sad young face, so 
like the other Dolly. She took the girl’s hand 
with an attempt at kindness, which gave Dolly 
more courage, and she found voice to ask them 
to be seated. 

Presently she told them of her mother, and 
of how much she had wished her to know them. 
“And this is what I wanted to tell you both,” 
she finished, when the sad little story was 
over: 

“As long as mother lived, we needed the 
money that Uncle Jack left us, but now I have 
only myself”—her voice faltered—‘‘and so I 
want you two to haveit. Mother only used 
the interest. I have my place in the Wicliff 
school at $35 a month, that will be all I shall 
need. Mother told me that you both thought 
the money should have come to you, and so I 
thought if you would see about having it di- 
vided’’—she paused. 

The two women looked at each other for the 
first time. The same thought had come to 
them both. This was very like the other 
Dolly, too; she was just this unworldly and 
unselfish in the old days before their hardness 
had turned her love away from them. 

And then—Dolly never remembered how it 
happened—she found their arms about her, and 
even while she wept was almost happy, for she 
felt that she had somehow, somehow come into 
the inheritance of love that her poor little 
lonely heart longed for and valued more than 
monev. 

“It do just beat all,’’ Mrs Simmons said when 
she gave a detailed account of it to Miss 
Thankful Hope late that night. ‘You see, I 
left her with them, a hopin’ and a prayin’ as I 
went away that them two women would not 
scare her clean to death, nor freeze her stiff, 
which seemed likely. 

“T was gone just thirty minutes, and when I 
gets back there sits Dolly between them, a 
holdin’ of each of their hands, an’ they both 
and all three talkin’ and plannin’ how she 
could divide her time between them, Mrs 
John Edwards havin’ dropped and clean for- 
got her eyeglass and silver stick, it a layin’ 
there on the floor, and her foot on it! 

“And no mam, not a word would they take 
about her stayin’ even over night, but packed 
her up and off, inside of an hour, all of them 
lookin’ as happy, and them two women a chat- 
terin’ together as friendly as you please! I 
thought, Miss Thankful, about ‘A little child 
shall lead them.’ 

“But she kissed me good-by just like her 
mother would ’a’ done, and turned even after 
the carriage started, to wave her little hand, 
and call back, ‘Come and see me often, Mrs 











Simmons, and I shall be over real soon again!’ 
And Mrs Alderman Dawson looked back actual- 


ly and smiled too! When such people come to 
the house I always feel thankfui that I have 
that nice parlor furniture, though it did pinch 
me might’ly at the time to get it, if it was on 
installments. 

‘Now I wouldn’t a thought that any livin’ 
thing could melt them two selfish, old women, 
but the Lord knew better! I think more and 
more that this is his world and he knows just 
about how to manage it. 

“Mercy me, what curious ways and means he 
does take of gatherin’ tle flock; don’t he?’’ 

A 


Student Life in Germany. 


PROF ARTHUR A. BRIGHAM. 

There is a charm about student life in a Ger- 
man university which neither time nor age 
suffices to dissipate. It is good to study where 
studying is made a business, and. where one 
may if time allow, dig to the bottommost 
depths of a subject and read and meditate 
thereon until its finest and farthest ramifica- 
tions are fully followed out. The very atmos- 
phere of one of these ancient university cities 
invites to patient, persevering study. There 
is no hurly-burly, hurry-scurry scramble for 
sudden riches in Germany to distract the stu- 
dious person. 

In connection withthe chief universities of 
Germany are the agricultural institutes, so 
called, which embrace two lines of agricultur- 
al work; the one instruction, the other exper- 
imentation. A directorand corps of professors 
and doctors (assistants) devote their time and 
energies to studying and promoting the prog- 
ress of farming and to imparting instruction 
in the principles of agriculture to classes of 
students. The instructors are for the most 
part solid and conservative, sometimes slow 
but always sure,*forming a class by them- 
selves, too exclusive, perhaps, to suit Ameri- 
can ideas. To one who wishes ardently to see 
the masses in agriculture uplifted and benefit- 
ed, it seems sad that the splendid work of this 
class of select scientific men is not more 
broadly effective. The professors forge ahead, 
but the poor peasants of the land plod on as of 
old. 

The German students of the university insti- 
tutes are mostly preparing to become instruct- 


ors in agricuclure or farm officers on the 
large agricultural estates of the land. The 
student life of a German university is, how- 


ever, exceedingly cosmopolitan in character 
and includes representatives from many differ- 
ent German states and almost every foreign 
nation. It is decidedly a ‘“go-as-you-please”’ 
affair. A young man may learn much or very 
little, according to his disposition. He is free 
to make of himself a man or a manikin. It 
is a happy fact that almost all of the 
students of agriculture are earnest, faithful 
workers, who seem to realize that life is worth 
living and that they have a part to prepare to 
perform in life. They appreciate the impor- 
tance and value of agricultural progress. After 
the matriculation red tape, the fledgling wan- 
ders from lecture room to lecture room, listens 
to various professors, selects those that will 
teach him the most or the least, makes up his 
list, pays the treasurer in advance for the lec- 
tures selected, then settles down to business 

r ‘“‘bumming’’ or a mingling of both, accord- 
ing as he feels inclined. 

Frequent trips are made by professors with 
classes to inspect various branches of farming 
in practical operation. Large numbers of stu- 
dents, members of the university agricultural 
unions, come together on the occasion of the 
annual national agricultural exhibition, and 
besides studying the numerous exhibits, unite 
with the farmers in various and often extend- 
ed excursions. Occasionally a professor leads 
his flock into foreign pastures, England with 
her splendid stock farms being a favorite field. 
In Germany occasional visits are paid to pri- 
vate or government horse breeding establish- 
ments. The time for starting upon an excur- 
sion may very likely be set at 3.40 o'clock a m, 
and the thumping of the students’ canes dis- 
turbes the quiet of the sleeping streets at early 
cockcrow, asthe excursionists hasten to the de- 
pot on the morning appointed. A railroad ridein 
third-class coupes, at very cheap military rates 
or as a ‘‘teacher with twenty scholars,”’ brings 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 








well on their way before 
Every field and crop and building is 
After a few miles of moving 
instruction the horsesheds are reached, where 
the two-year-old stallions are housed. The 
officer in charge points out the good qualities 
and perhaps the defects of his pets. Away 
again, and after several miles of vigorous foot 
work the company comes to the gate of a little 


the studious crew 
sunrise. 
an object lesson. 


pasture of 1400 acres entirely enclosed by a 
faced stone wall 10 feet high and 
built, as the inscription over the gate 


declares, in 1690. Our guide gives the pass- 
word, the gate is unlocked and we enter what 
is really an old park containing for our 
interest extensive forests, running streams, a 
herd of deer, an old castle ruin and barns to 
shelter several hundred fine one and two-year- 
old mare colts. The sub-officials, mounted on 
strong steeds, round up the fleet young horses. 
Beautiful landscapes, old castles, ancient 
ruins and historic places add charm to nearly 
every walk. 

Duelling, which forms so large a part of the 
occupation of some students and student socie- 
ties,is very rarely participated in by the stu- 
dents of agriculture. The latter, however, 
have their societies and find both profit and 
enjoyment in their weekly meetings. The first 
part of their evening meeting is given to intel- 
lectual culture. An agricultural topic, previ- 
ously assigned, is treated before the assembled 
students and their guests, by a member of the 
society, or a professor or doctor,and discus- 
sion follows. Sharp criticism is given and 
taken, all in a good-natured way. After two or 
three hours of intellectual entertainment and 
business there follows the social part of the 
evening’s program. A fine is paid in case of 
non-attendance, but a member or guest may 
take his departure whenever it suits his 
pleasure. 

The German agricultural students are good- 
natured and kind-hearted albeit blunt and 
plain spoken. May their tribe increase. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





GOD’S COMMAND. 


How sad *twould be to see a master’s hand 

Strike glorious notes upon 2 voiceless lute; 

But, oh! what pain, when at God’s own command, 

A heart-string thrills with kindness, but is mute. 
—{John Boyle O’Reilly. 





Wasting Time.—Every day is a little life, 
and our whole life is but a day repeated. 
Those, therefore, that dare lose a day are dan- 
gerously prodigal, those that dare misspend it 
are desperate.—[Bishop Hall. 


Suffering.—The burden of suffering seems a 
tombstone hung about our neck, while in real- 
ity it is only the weight which is necessary to 








keep down the diver while he is hunting for 
pearls.—[Richter. 

Happiness.—Hawthorne spoke truly when 
he said: ‘‘Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it the object 
of pursuit and it leads us a wild goose chase 
and is never attained.” 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 


8. SENTENCE MAKING—Fill the blanks with 
words pronounced alike but spelled differ- 
ently. 

1. The —— ordered a of paper. 

2. The said bring the here. 

} men it was —— much. 

:. day they ten dollars. 

5. He put the on the —— when the —— 
came, and enjoyed a brief ——. 

CHARADE — My first is to tie, my second is 
underunanl beer and my whole is an herb. 

10. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

ig O—E—I—A—L—. 

ANAGRAM (compound word). 

Nic ER LOST HIS CAT. 
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The Pansy’s Lovers. 
ABBIE ELIZABETH SNOW. 


My lady, with the heart of gold, 
Fhose lovers throng apace, 

I joy, ’mong blossoms manifold, 
‘o look upon thy face. 


Not stately, like the lily queen, 
Nor haughty like the rose, 

Tho’ clad in gold and purple sheen, 
Thy softer beauty glows. 


The little children gladly greet 
Thy sweet, expressive mien, 

And loving hearts hold converse sweet, 
Swayed by thy charm serene. 


The tender flower of motherhood, 
Loving and calm thon art, 

The lichtener of each sorrowing mood, 
Cousoler of the heart. 


Age lifteth up its trustful eye, 
Cheered by thy tranquil mien, 

Thou harbinger of heavenly joy, 
As fades each earthly scene. 


My Lady Heart’s-ease, so they throng, 
From youth to age apace, 

Thy lovers,—thou their theme of song; 
All love thy mystic grace. 





The Family Flag. 


KENDALL PERRY. 





Why do not more families own a flag, that 
they may have ready on all occasions? We 
got our suggestion while at the lakes fora 
summer outing. Strangers to the place, that 
first year, we were awakened by the booming 
of cannon, and soon became conscious of an 
unusual bustle and activity among the tiny 
cottagers. All were busily engaged decorating 
their cottages and verandas with flags, great 
and small. Out they flashed from one rustic 
porch and another; on one, dozens of tiny 
flags, one above another (briar stitch style) and 
surmounted by two larger ones. Then in ma- 
jestic splendor the house across the way dis- 
played one large flag of brave proportions 
gracefully looped. Then we learned that it 
«was Grand Army day. 

The one tiny store had been ransacked by 
the loyal tourists and eager children hours ago. 
Our cottage the only one not decorated! It 
‘was not to be thought of, as our eyes dimmed 
at the remembrance of one of our own who had 
followed Old Glory on many a field of battle. 
Still all we could procure were two discarded 
flags with broken staffs that had been thrown 
aside by an early purchaser. These we eager- 
ly bought at ten cents apiece. 

“They ain’t a bit nice,” whispered disap- 
pointed little Tottie, as she eyed our gorgeous 
neighbors’ to the right and left. 

‘Never mind, we will be ready next time, 
you'll see, and for all time,’’ I promised. And 
that is how we came to possess a nice if not 
beautiful specimen of Old Glory ourselves. 
We inade it, and itis ready for all occasions. 
tain does not spoil it, the sun does not bleach 
it, when it is soiled we can wash it. 

For the square of blue take { yard of fast 
colored indigo blue. If you have any fears 
set the colors before making up. Cut a paper 
pattern of a star the desired shape and size, as 
many aS you require, turn the edges under 
and sew firmly on, on both sides of the blue 
cloth. Have 1? yards each of firm white and 
Turkey red cotton cloth. If you desire a longer 
flag take two yards each of the red and white 
cloth. Tear into strips all the length and as 
wide as you choose. For the flag described 
the short ones were just one yard long, for the 
short stripes, and 1} long for the longer ones. 
Alternate the strips of red and white and 
stitch strongly witha tiny double hem to 
the blue-starred square of cloth. The long- 
er strips will now be the exact length required. 
As to the width of stripe you will use your own 
judgment, but be accurate, and have 
both the desired width to a thread when done. 
if we could have time and patience to cur) the 
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edges between thumb and finger the way our 
grandmas prepared their frills previous to 
ruffling, and seam together, that would be the 
nicest way, pressing afterward with a hot iron. 
But good results can be obtained by using the 
sewing machine. Hem with atiny whipeord 
hem all around. Fasten to a strong, smooth 
flagstaff and it is ready to fling to the breeze. 
Taken from the staff it can be packed easily, a 
part of the family’s outing accoutrement, and 
is a useful and bright adornment for the inte- 
rior of the summer cottage. 


————— 


A Design for Quilting. 


EVELYN M. PARSONS. 
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This design may be used for a quilting pat- 
tern or for working in outline on bolting cloth. 
It could also be used for patchwork quilts, by 
cutting out pieces of the material and inserting 
them. 





Love Your Neighbor. 


BET. 





Now that the housecleaning is accomplished 
and we have hada chance to sit down and 
realize how the poor back aches, the overwea- 
ried nerves quiver, and the touch of acidity the 
usually sweet disposition has acquired, how 
many of us have given a thought to the “‘stran- 
ger within our gates?’ In other words, the 
new neighbor who afew weeks ago ‘“‘moved 
in.” There isin many neighborhoods a de- 
plorable tendency to neglect the newcomers. 
Those of you who live in the same house 
where you came a bride, or perhaps that your 
ancesters owned for generations, little realize 
the feeling of utter strangeness and loneliness 
experienced by one who settles in a new 
neighborhood, where the very names of those 
who live next door are unknown to him. 

I have suffered removal several times, so I 
know what it is. And how pleased I was when 
the townspeople or church people called, show- 
ing an interestin helping me find a church 
home and pleasant social relations, taking 
away the feeling of being a stranger in a 
strange land. It is really a duty to do what we 
can to help make life as pleasant as possible 
to those with whom we come in contact, and 
I think we havea duty to perform toward the 


newcomers. 
a 


: Substantial, Easy Breakfasts. 
Oo. B. G. 


Perhaps some farmer's wife whose attention 
seems to be called in various directions—to 
baby, breakfast “right away,” ete—in the 
early morning will like my ideas for a sub- 
stantial, easy breakfast. Have crackers, 
hasty pudding and milk for teaand make 
enough of the mush to slice and fry for break- 
fast. That will save waiting for the kettle to 
boil and will amount to the same as the john- 
ny cakes we like so much, especially with 
good corn beef and vegetables. The hash is 
chopped the day before. I consider anyone 
who turns up the nose at this breakfast as 
being mors nice than wise,and just a trifle 
ignorant of what it tastes like. Of course we 
always have doughnuts and brown bread on 
hand. Rolled oats need but a minute for pre- 


paration and with cream and sugar are deli- 
cious. 

Fish cakes made the day before and browned 
in butter or good, sweet lard, eaten with soft 
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boiled eggs, are certainly very palatable and 
constitute my regular Sunday morning break- 
fast. I dare say two-thirds of you prepare 
these dishes commonly, but to the remaining 
third, I say try them. 


mm 

A Pretty Ornament.—Cut bog hummocks off 
at the surface of the ground or lower when the 
grass has made a tall, graceful growth, wrap 
in newspaper the peaty bottom and use them 
for church and home decoration. The long, 
wavy grass is especially ornamental with 
palms and ferns and can be bent over to en- 
tirely hide the newspaper base which keeps 
the decoration right side up. Sometimes a 
tastefully arranged bouquet set in the middle 
of the bog, whose grasses bend over on all 
sides, proves an addition to it. The sponge- 
like character of the bog, whether it be the 
size of a teacup for adorning the dining table 
or one the size of a bushel basket to set upon 
the pulpit, allows it to retain its beauty for a 
long period, as it will take and retain moisture 
almost indefinitely. 


A Souvenir Nutpick.—A lady acquaintance 
of mine recently gave an afternoon tea, with 
nuts for dessert. She conceived the idea of us- 
ing large darning needles for picks, each of 
which she decorated with a strip of narrow 
ribbon, pale pink or blue, tied intheeye. Each 
guest kept her novel nutpick as a souvenir of 
the occasion.—[Mrs F. A. Lincoln. 


A Remedy for Hydrophobia.—Bruise 14 oz 
elecampane root, put itin a pint of new milk 
(just drawn if possible), boil down to half a 
pint, and take all at one time in the morning, 
fasting. Fast until afternoon. Give a second 
dose the next day but one, of two ounces of 
the root, prepared in the same way. The third 
dose same as second, next day but one after it. 
Three doses are enough. This remedy, known 
asthe Goodman remedy, has been used 40 
years in and about Philadelphia.—[Riverside. 


Canning Beef.—Rough meat can beused. Al- 
low to 4 gallons of water 3 lbs brown sugar, 6 
lbs salt, 4 oz saltpeter. Boil 20 minutes, skim 
as it rises. The following day pour it on the 
beef. Boil the pickle over every two months, 
adding 3 oz brown sugar and 4 Ib salt. Soak 
the beef over night in cold water before boiling 
to use. In summer cover the cask with a can- 
vas cover. Keep the meat pressed down with 
a large stone. In cold weather warm the salt. 
[S. A. B., Dixon, Neb. 





TAM 


A WORKING GIRL. 


I Stand Ten Hours a Day. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


“T have suf- 
fered terribly 
with bearing- 
down pains, 
giddiness, back- 
ache, and kid- 
ney trouble. 
Lydia E. Pink 
ham’s Vegeta- 











ble Compound 

yhas given me 

i new life. _ I rec- 

—— ommend it to 
all.? — Maeerz LuKENs, Thirteenth 


and Butte Streets, Nicetown, Pa. 








CONSUMPTION 


To THe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 


thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
‘readers who have consumption if they will 
,; send me their express and post office address. 
l"P.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 











THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Summer Wardrobe. 


The model for our women readers this week 
is astylish street gown of black with a waist 
of fancy material. The 
bodice is tight fitting and 
is made without a seam in 
the center of the back; in 
* the front it is fastened on 
the left side. Jacket 
pieces trimmed with 
pleated revers are added 
to the front. Of 27-inch 
wide material, 3 yards of 
the plain dress goods and 
1? yards of the fancy ma- 
terial will make this de- 
sign for the medium fig- 
ure. The skirt has a 
gored front breadth with 
extensions at the top 
overlapping the_ side 
The back breadth 





Waist. 
pod to 42 inches bust meus- ig fy] and gathered at the 
re. : pos: 

No 6301. Skirt. Sizestop. Six yards of 27-inch 


Sizes GoTeS. 


No 5570. 


medium and large. material will be sufficient 
for a skirt pattern. All seams and laps are al- 
lowed for in the patterns. 

During the hot weather our young girls 
ought to have plenty of thin, cool dresses, 
which may be made up very 
cheaply this where 
there is such a variety of in- 
expensive materials. The 
accompanying model is a 
charming summer dress for a 
girl from 6 to 12 years of age. 
It can be made of satine, 
challie, dotted swiss, lawn or 
gingham, and trimmed with 
ruffies of the same material 
or edging. The design is 
is composed of a full waist 
with a tight-fitting lining; it 
has heavy shirring at the 
waist and a gathered yoke; 
the skirt is full. 
are tight-fitting and have full gathered puffs 
added upon them. One pattern makes this en- 
tire costuime. 

Explicit directions accompany all the pat- 
terns. 


season, 





No 114. 
Girl’s Dress. 
The sleeves Sizes 6 to 12 years. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

+ wee «os Mee ., also 10 cents for pat- 
(ie... . FO... Rm: 

Name... 

Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Lovely Homemade Rugs. 
MRS GEORGE A. MUTHS. 





A rug for the parlor can be made by stamp- 
ing or tracing a pattern upon a material in 
tan. This looks like thecommon oats and bran 
sacks, only itis more closely woven and sub- 
stantial. It is called sacking, I believe. 
Work in _ cross-stitch with  bright-colored 
worsteds, lining the same with cotton flannel 
to keep from slipping if placed upon a carpet- 
ed floor. Sew together all but one side, turn 


right side out, and catch the open end 
by hand. Finish the edge by _ ravel- 
ing out a bright-colored shawl, or 
buy a fringe which costs but little. 


A very pretty and warm rug may be made as 
follows: Gather together all pieces of cotton 
and woolen goods, having an equal quantity 
of bright and dark colors. If same pieces are 
faded and dirty, wash and dry them. Then se- 
lect your favorite colors to dye, following the 
directions carefully, using woolen dye for 
some and cotton dye for the cotton scraps. 
The Diamond dyes are the best. Old rose and 
black, gray and pink or blue, cardinal and 
seal brown, pale green or olive and 
pink, are pretty combinations. Still, all de- 
pends on the color of the pieces used, as in 
dyeing a shade darker must be used. When 


all is ready, cut up strips three inches wide, if 
the goods will allow. Gather the strips through 
the middle, or fold together and gather, leav- 
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ing the folded edge, to be up when sewed on 
the foundation. A very good and substantial 
foundation can be made of old ticking, or even 
oat sacks. If something very nice is wanted, 
it can be lined with any colored material in 
contrast with the prevailing color on top. Sew 
alternately the bright and dark You 
will be surprised at the beauty. 

Some lovely designs can be made to repre- 
sent a pond lily, using dark green for the 
leaves, cream for the petals, with a little dash 
of pink under the petals, and a little yellow or 
raveled worsted to form the’pollen. Roses and 
pansies in their own colors are grand and 
quite easily made. 


me 


To Can Vegetables. 


colors. 


The manner of canning one kind of vegeta- 
ble applies to almost all kinds except corn, 
and by mixing corn and tomatoes no difficulty 
is experienced with these. Tomatoes are the 
easiest to can, and are invaluable in a house- 
hold. They make delicious soups and sauces. 
Mrs Henderson gives the following recipes: 

To Can Tomatoes.—Let them be entirely fresh. 
Put scalding water over them to aidin remov- 
ing the skins. When the cans with their coy- 
ers are in readiness upon the table, the red 
sealing wax (which is generally too brittle and 
requires a little lard melted with it) is in a cup 
at the back of the fire, the teakettle is. full of 
boiling water and the tomatoes are all skinned, 
we are ready to begin the canning. Put 
enough tomatoes in a porcelain preserving ket- 
tle to fill four cans, add no water. Let them 
come to the boiling point, or let them all be 
well scalded through. Fill the cans with hot 
water first, then with the hot tomatoes, wipe 
off moisture from tops with a soft cloth 
and press the covers on tightly. While press- 
ing each cover down closely’ with 
a knife, pour carefully around it the hot seal- 
ing wax fromatincup. Hold the knife still 
that the wax may set. Put the blade of an old 
knife in the fire and when it is red-hot run it 
over the tops of the sealing wax to melt any 
bubbles that may have formed. There will be 
juice left after the tomatoes are canned. Sea- 
son this and boil it down for catchup. Self- 
sealers are very convenient, but many think 
that heat hardens the rubber rings so that they 
are unfit for use in a year or two, and for this 
reason they prefer the cans or jars with a 
groove around the top for sealing with wax. 

String Beans.—Next to tomatoes the vegeta- 
ble easiest to can is the string bean. Remove 
the tough strings at the sides and break the 
bean into two or three pieces. When ready 
throw them into boiling water for 10 minutes 
and can like tomatoes. 

Canned Watermelon.—Cut rind of ripe melons 
into small pieces 3 inches long, first cutting off 
all green; boil till tender enough to pierce 
with a fork. Have syrup made of white sugar, 
by allowing 4 1b sugar to 11bfruit. Skim out 
melon and place in syrup with a few pieces of 
race ginger; put in can and seal hot after let 
ting it cook a few moments. 

Corn and Tomatoes.—Scald, peel and slice to- 
matoes in proportion of 4 corn and % tomatoes, 
put on in porcelain kettle and let boil 15 min- 
utes and can immediately in glass or tin. Some 
take equal parts corn and tomatoes, prepar- 
ing them in the same way. Others after cut- 
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ting corn from the cob, cook it 20 minutes, add- 
ing a little water ard stirring often, cooking 
the tomatoes in a separate kettle for 5 min- 
utes and then adding them to thecorn in the 
proportion 4 corn to § tomatoes, mixing well 
till they boil up once, and then canning imme- 
diately.—[Mrs Buxton. 

Canned Corn.—The following process is the 
one patented by Mr Winslow and is the best 
for preserving the natural flavor of green 
sweet corn. Fill the cans with the uncooked 
corn (freshly gathered), cut from the cob and 
seal them hermetically; surround them with 
straw to prevent them striking against each 
other and put them into a boiler over the fire 
with enough cold water to cover them. Heat 
the water gradually and when they have boil- 
ed 14 hours, puncture the tops of the cans to 
allow the escape of gases, then seal them im- 
mediately while they are still hot. Continue 
to boil them for 25 hours. In packing the cut 
corn in the can the liberated milk and juices 
surround the kernels, forming a liquid in 
which they are cooked. 

Whole Tomatoes.—Fill a large stone jar with 
ripe, sound, whole tomatoes, add a few cloves 
anda sprinkling of sugar between each layer. 
Cover well with 4 cold vinegar and 4 water. 
Put a piece of thick flannel over the jar, letting 
it fall well down into the vinegar, then tie 
down with a cover of brown paper. These 
will keep all winter and if mold collects on 
the flannel it will do no harm. 


Standard Home Cooking. 








Pressed Veal.—Select a bony piece of veal, 
boil until very soft, remove the meat and chop 
fine, season with salt and pepper and return it 
to the broth. Have sufficient broth to make 
it quite moist, bring it to a boil. Then placea 
layer of meat in a long narrow tin, next a lay- 
er of hard-boiled eggs; cover with the rest of 
the meat and set itaway. When used it slices 
cold and is an attractive relish for tea. 

Cherry Pie.—The common red cherries make 
the best pies. Stone the cherries. Line deep 
pie dishes with good plain paste, fill them 
nearly full of stoned cherries, sprinkle over 
4large tablespoons of sugar and dredge this 
lightly with Hour; cover with the upper crust 
rolled out as thin as possible, trim the edge 
neatly with a sharp knife. Make a ventein the 
center, press the edges tightly together so that 
the juices of the fruit may not run out while 
baking. Serve the same day they are baked 
or the under crust will be heavy.—[Mrs Rorer. 

Strawberry Cream Sago.—One cup sago soak- 
ed 3 hours or over night in cold water, 4 pint 
water, 4} cup sugar, 1 box berries, a very little 
salt. Put the soaked sago into a farina boiler 
with 4 pint warm water and 4 pint of juice 
drained from the strawberries, place on the 
back of the stove till clear. Half an hour be- 
fore serving add salt, sugar and 1 large cup of 
berries with more juice should the mixture be- 
come too stiff. Serve with 4 pint whipped 
cream, sweetened, and garnish with berries. 
Mold the pudding and serve ice cold. 

Strawberry Ice.—Mash 2 gts strawberries with 
2 lbs sugar; let stand an hour or more, squeeze 
in a straining cloth, pressing out all the juice; 
add an equal measure of water, and when half 
frozen add the beaten whites of eggs in propor- 
tion of 3 eggs to a quart. 
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AMM Lites | 


The Welfare of the Children. 


In the past few weeks and months several 
mothers have found their way to the Table 
with excellent and helpful thoughts for the 
care and training of children. The Table is 
here for the benetit of subscribers and readers, 
and one of the many lines of discussion which 
will prove profitable is that of the rearing of 
the young. Ask questions freely, mothers, 
and there are plenty I have no doubt who will 
answer gladly in the exchange of courtesies 
and ideas.—[The Host. 

—— 


The Cottage Is Open. 


The Tablers’ club rest cottage was opened 
last week, the sunniest of June mornings, 
by the club president, Aunt Patty, with afew 
guests at the outset. Now the sooner the 
house fills up the better. The board is $5a 
week for club members, $5.50 for non-mem- 
bers. In order to secure the dates you wish, 
write immediately to the president, Mrs Fran- 
ces P. Gibbs, Hough’s Neck, Quincy, Mass. 

ee 

Help ina Rush.—I have a sister who used to 
plow and help in a rushed time, and she didn’t 
think it was « nquating. In a rushed time the 
women ought to help if they can and earn 
money to go off and see the sights, as this girl 
has done. Even if I am a boy I do not hesitate 
a minute about helping wash or wipe the dish- 
es. Papa says I would make a good hired girl 
or cook. I always like to do chores around the 
house, and if there is anything to do that I can 
Idoit. Will the girl who rides the horse rake 

lease tell me if I may have her name and ad- 
ess in the Table Talk ?—[Robin. 





My Brother Married a delicate girl and he 
often helped with the housework. When he 
lived at home, he used to assist me in the 
washing and cooking. He really thought him- 
self a No 1 cook. Now he is none the worse 
for knowing how to lend a helping hand. We 
have only one boy, and he said he could cook 
well enough for any person. Boys or girls 
who think they can do anything as well as 
someone else, generally make a pretty good 
“out” at it. Poor Bet! I would not be in her 
shoes for her socks, if there was not a hole in 
them.—[Sallie Goodny. 


Kindly Counsel.—If I were you, Katherine, I 
would, if mother is willing, invite one or two 
of those city friends to visit me. If they are 
true friends they will understand that your 
father has a perfect right to furnish his house 
as he and your mother see fit. And if he prefers 
amelodeon to a piano, it is very sweet and 
daughterly of you to respect his wishes, and 
sing just as sweetly and play just as carefully 
as if it were a correctly tuned piano. Do not 
ask that dear mother to'give up her comfortable 
bedroom downstairs in order that you may 
make a pretty dining room ofit. A nice large 
kitchen, kept clean and bright, is a nice place 
to eatin. And those true courteous friends 
will be so glad of an invitation to the country 
and to see your bright face and meet your 
mother, that the change of diet and of beds 
will not disgust them. And they are far too 
courteous to show it if it did. They will enjoy 
the nice clean rag carpets, just for the change. 
I know, for I have tried it. You might make a 
pretty silk quilt or some kind of an afghan to 
throw over the haircloth sofa. It would 
brighten it up and make it less slippery. If 
you have to cook for hired men or your father 
and brothers work hard in the open air, deli- 
sate charlotte russe would not be as comforting 
to them as those good old-fashioned pies. To 
be sure, we like a change (all girls do), but my 
papa doesn't. He prefers the same kind of 


meat, the same kind of vegetables and the 
same kind of dessert every day in the year. 
But he is a very unselfish man and 
doesn't object to the rest of us 
preparing our favorite dishes for  our- 
selves and our guests. Be patient, my 
dear. I know it is hard, and everything seems 


unlovely. But they are your parents and that 
is your home through their courtesy. I do not 
blame them for liking o'd-fashioned things. 
It is hard for them to give up the furniture 
that in its day (and they do not realize that 
there has been a change) seemed as nice to 
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them as the furniture of nowadays seems to 
us. I do not think it wise to try to make a 
country house into a city one, anyway. Just 
make it comfortable and ‘‘homey,’’ and let 
your parents see that you love and appreciate 
them, and I hope they will show that they 
love and appreeiate you. Perhaps they will 
look at these things differently themselves in 
afew years. They have not had your advan- 
tages.—[ Martha. 

Plows and Plays the Piano.—Yes, I can plow, 
cut, rake and load hay and grain, ride the seeder 
and harvester, harness and hitch one or half a 
dozen horses—in fact can and have done near- 
ly all kinds of farm work and am proud of it. 
I don’t think such is woman’s work unless she 
chooses to do it, but I think if her health 
and strength willl permit she ought to 
know and be willing to do some such 
work if she is a _ farmer’s wife or 
daughter, for it comes in very handy in case 
of emergency. I think a woman looks much 
more ladylike riding on a hayrake in the 
field than riding the bicycle through the 
streets of the city, and I would be ashamed to 
be seen in the hayfield even with one of those 
bicycle costumes on. Although we have lived 
in the city for the past five years and I have 
had nothing but my housework to do, I did 
not enjoy myself or feel satisfied as I did when 
we were livingon a farm. I had to work hard, 
but for all my mannish notions, I have been 
told I am a very good piano player. I do all of 
my own dressmaking and millinery work, 
and enjoy a good novel as well as the next 
one. I think if the women folks would spend 
more time out of doors there would be less 
sickly and tired ones.—[Mrs Nellie B. 





Asked and Answered.—I fail to find in the 
cook books any recipes for canning peas. Will 
some of the sisters around our Table send their 
recipes and their experience, for publication? 
I am sure that many readers will be grateful. 
[Mrs Clarissa Anderson. 

Will someone please give me a nice cross- 
stitch pattern for an apron and one for the cor- 
ner of a stand cloth.—[Mrs George E. 

W. J. Pollard: See answer to Mae Estelle in 
last week’s issue. Your stories will be read at 
this office if stamps are inclosed for return in 
the event of rejection. 

Will someone please tell me if they know of 
anything that will remove freckles from the 
face, and if so, what it is and the directions for 
using it—{A Friend in Need. 

Will Viola send her address 
Rideout, Loda, Ill. 

Myrtle M. M., Iowa: We are not in need of 
stories just now. 


to William 








Paralysis is Not Nerve Death, 
for it is Curable. 


From the Journal, Lewiston, Mich. 


Patrick Doyle, a man more than seventy years 
of age, called at this office recently and gave a re- 
markable account. Everyone knows the nature 
of paralysis and how difficult it is to cure, so that 
his testimony is extremely interesting. He said: 

“About six or seven years ago I was afflicted 
with inflam matory rheumatism, contracted while 
at work in a Manistee sawmill, and had to quit 
work on that account. Then came a long time of 
despair for me. My lower limbs became numb 
and cold and I lost the use of them almost en- 
tirely. Foralong time I was unable to stand on 
my feet without support. For four years I could 
not think of doing any kind of work. 

“I treated with many eminent doctors without 
deriving any benefit. I spent more than $106 in 
onesummer for medical treatment, which failed 
to help me. The local doctors could not give me 
any encouragement, and, in fact, did not -know 
what my ailment was. I became tired of doctor- 
ing, and fora yearI did nothing for my trouble, 
considering that my case was hopeless. By this 
time the life was gone out of my legs, and I could 
not bend them at all, the cords being hard as 
bone. The cold occasioned me great pain. I 
could not walk at night, and when I moved around 
in the daytime I had to watch the ground each 
step, and then could only hobble along with the 
use of a cane. 

“Hope had about gone out of my life when [ 
read in my local paperof persons whomI knew 
having been cured of similar cases by Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills, sol tried them, and ina short 
time I could climb the stairs with ease, a thing I 
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could not before do for years. I did not give them 
a fair trial, however, until a yearago, and after 
using a few boxes, the life came into my limbs 
and feet, and I was soon able to resume work. I 
can now bend my legs and straighten my back, 
which I had not done for years previous to the 
use of the pills. I consider myself completely 
cured, and give the entire credit to Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. I most cheerfully recommend them to 
the use of all persons afflicted with similar dis- 
eases.”’ 


To confirm his story beyond all doubt Mr Doyle 
made the following affidavit: 
Sworn and subscribed before me, April 29th, 1895. 
FRED H. M’MULLEN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y¥., for 50c per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


Standard as Gold. 








al 
By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 

Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [ledical Institute. 

This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 


nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 
by the National Medical Association. It con- 


tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only #1.00. 


U R E the young,the middle-aged, 


the old. The book for every 
man, married or single. 


“eg 4s 


spectus, with testimonials, 
Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola- 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 
Address W. H. PARKER, M, D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 





Household Repairing Outfit. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers to This Journal. 

This outfit enlarged and greatly improved consists of 
the tools and materials shown in cut, namely: Three iron 
lasts and standards suitable for half-soling and heeling 
boots, shoes and rubbers; 4 packages assorted, wire clinch 











nails; pegging awl and handle, ready for use; sewing awls; 
shoe hammer; shoe knife; bottle of leather cement; bottle 
of rubber cement; half dozen pairs Star heel plates; two 
assorted waxed ends, with needles and bristles; ball of wax. 
An ingenious boy or man in’ any neighborhood can find 
rofitable and agreeable employment using these tools. 
he iron last itself is one of the handiest tools you can 
have about the place. With this outfit one may do his own 
bata rubber, boot, shve, harness and tin- 
ware repairing. No pegs needed—simply wire cliuch 
nails. It saves, it is needless to say, time, trouble, wet 
feet and vexation. Any person can successfully use it. 
The tools inclosed in this outfit if purchased separately at 
a hardware store would cost over $6.00. We offer the 
whole outfit which is sent securely packed as follows: 
Price #3.00, or with your subscription one year 83.50. 
Given as a premium to any one sending us only four 
new subscribers to this journal. 
Sent by express, receiver to 
light. Give name of express o 
office address, 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal., 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 


ay charges, which will be 
ce if different from post- 









